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Yesterday—vacuum tubes: loday— integrated circuits. 
Yesterday—racks of modems: Today—DEFENDER Il. 
That's progress! 


COMPARE the advantages of a well managed dial-in net- 
work using the DEFENDER Il Computer Access System with 
the size, and lack of security/ management in standard 
racks of modems. The DEFENDER II offers you a compact, 
microprocessor managed modem system which: 


@ Prevents unauthorized dial-in access to your computers. 
® Moniiors authorized dial-in usage. 


For IBM users, protocol conversion can be optionally added 
in the same chassis. 


So, join the future today! COMPARE! 


To find out more about the DEFENDER II, call or write your 
nearest Digital Pathways sales representative. 


DIGITAL 
PATHWAYS 


Digital Pathways Inc. 
1060 East Meadow Circle 
Palo Alto, CA 94303 
Headquarters: 

TEL: (415) 493-5544 

TWX: 110-379-5034 


Eastern Regional Office: 
(201) 836-3000 
Southern California: 
(714) 476-2162 


Midwest Regional Office: 
(312) 932-4848 


Southern Regional Office: 
(404) 998-6361 


Dial-in means Digital Pathways. 
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WHATEVER THE RANGE OF YOUR 
NETWORKING NEEDS, DIGITAL HAS THE 
BEST ENGINEERED SOLUTIONS. 


Now that you've invested 
incomputers, a good network 
is how you'll getthe most out 
of them. 

A good network today 
is a single computing entity. 

It shares resources automati- 
Cally. Itis so flexible it can 
change size, shape, even pur- 
pose with minimal impact on 
your users and your pocket- 
book. More than accommo- 
dating new technologies, a 
good network invites them. 

The very best networks do 
this in near invisible ways. 
This kind of transparency 
is the engineering goal of the 
networking products Digital 
makes. Itis the elegance built 
into the over 14,000 network 
nodes Digital already supports 
around the world. 

DECnet™ software is the 
centerpiece of Digital net- 
working products. The new 


Phase IV Version is compat- 
ible with virtually every proc- 
essor and operating system 
Digital makes. This allows you 
to build networks using essen- 
tially any combination of 
Professional 350s"" PDP-1 17" 
VAX™ DECsystem-10™ and 
DECSYSTEM-20™ computers. 
DECnet Phase IlValso accom- 
modates the Ethernet protocol. 


DECNET LETS 
COMPUTERS 
COMMUNICATE AS 
EASILY AS PEOPZE. 


DECnetis distinguished by 
aremarkable set of high-level 
user functions. These are avail- 
able to every network user. 
From every point on the net- 
work. On a DECnet network of 
any size. 

Adaptive routing, for exam- 
ple, eliminates the need for 
direct physical links between 


each system pair. DECnet picks 


the most efficient route and 
automatically avoids failed lines. 

Virtual terminal mode 
gives you remote terminal-to- 
terminal access. Logging on 
anywhere, you can reach and 
manipulate the data of any 
authorized node on the net. 

Program-to-program 
communications enable you to 
swap data between programs 
written in different languages, 
running under different operat- 
ing systems. 

DECnetis state of the art 
in networking software. It man- 
ages your network so efficiently, 
you can manage DECnet from 
asingle terminal. 


PRODUCT RANGE GIVES 
YOU EXTRAORDINARY 
NETWORKING 
FLEXIBILITY. 


Within a single networking 
architecture, Digital makes 


some eighty discrete products. 

Atthe local level, Digital's 
Ethernet repeaters allow you to 
extend your LAN to link depart- 
ments, buildings, or projects as 
needed. New systems sim- 
ply clamp onto the coaxial 
cable with interfaces that take 
just minutes to install. Add 
Digital terminal servers and 
you break the dependency 
between terminals and spe- 
cific processors. This allows 
any user on the LAN to access 
the resources of any host. 

Add Digital communication 
servers and you can connect 
LANs to wide area networks. 

Digital supports coopera- 
tive computing with special 
gateways that translate proto- 
cols between unlike architec- 
tures. One gives you access to 
the X.25 packet-switching 
technology for cost-effective 
international communications. 


DECnet, Professional 350, PDP, VAX, DECsystem-10, DECSYSTEM-20, DECmail, and DATATRIEVE are trademarks of Digital Equipment Corporation. IBM and SNA are trademarks of International Business Machines, Inc. 





Others connect Digital 
equipment to IBM's SNA. More 
than just permitting communi- 
cations, these gateways give 
your users direct access to 
both the batch and transaction 
processing environments of 
IBM mainframes. 

Digital networking prod- 
ucts dramatically enhance the 


effectiveness of your distributed 
computing resources. They can 


be combined in almost endless 
ways to build a network com- 
prised of just two nodes, or over 
athousand. Users in the next 


cubicle or on another continent 
can share information, applica- 
tions and peripherals. They can 
integrate work at any level. 
Smaller systems gain access 
to the powerful capabilities of 
centralized facilities. Large 
systems can off-load tasks to 
smaller dedicated systems. 


© Digital Equipment Corporation, 1984 


DECnet software keeps 
Digital networking simple. Sim- 
plicity keeps Digital networking 
reliable. 


Digital believes that excel- 
lence in networking is best 
measured from the user's point 


of view. And by and large, com- 


munications on a Digital net- 

work is just plain automatic. 
You can transfer files by 

simply noting the node of the 


receiver. Youcan reach, via 
DECmail™ software, any num- 
ber of people just by naming 
them. With DATATRIEVE™ soft- 
ware you Can sort and report 
information without regard for 
how and where itis filed. 

To the user, how it all hap- 


pens is of little or no concern. 
User commands remain con- 
sistent across operating sys- 
tems, across distances 
supported by DECnet and 
despite the fact that your mes- 
sage might travel by fiber optic 
cable, private or public lines, 
and then by satellite link. 


DIGITAL WILL GO 
TO GREAT LENGTHS 
TO BUILD YOUR 
NETWORK. 


With Digital software, no 
proposed network use is too 
unlikely. No combination of 
technologies is out of the ques- 
tion. And because Digital 
maintains service centers in 
every corner of the world, no 
remote node is too remote. 

Digital will design, install, 
help manage and constantly 
evaluate the state of your net- 


i work. You, your users, your 


future data communications 
management can all be 
Digital-trained. Digital will give 
you round-the-clock support 
with guaranteed service and 
warranteed product 
performance. 

Most of all, Digital will 
provide you with networking 


———ene 


solutions so open-ended they 
will instill you with confidence 
about the most far-reaching 

computing decision you face. 


Digital networking prod- 
ucts, like every Digital hard- 
ware and software product, 
are engineered to conform to 
an overall product plan. This 
means Digital systems are 
engineered to work together 
easily and expand inexpen- 
sively. Only Digital provides 
you with a single, integrated 
computing strategy direct from 
desktop to data center. 

For a copy of the brochure, 
“Digital: Tomorrow's Networks 
Today,’ call 1-800-DIGITAL. 
Or write: Digital Equipment 
Corporation, Attn: Media 
Response Manager, 200 
Baker Avenue, West Concord, 
Massachusetts 01742. 


THE BEST ENGINEERED 
COMPUTERS 
IN THE WORLD 
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Nothing 


Standard 


About Standards 


If there is one thing that is not standard- 
ized nowadays, it’s standards. In fact, the 
whole idea of standards becomes increas- 
ingly farcical as more and more are pro- 
posed. 

What’s worse, there are almost as many 
standards organizations as there are stan- 
dards: The American National Standards 
Institute (Ansi), the International Stan- 
dards Organization (ISO), the National 
Bureau of Standards (NBS) and the Insti- 
tute for Electronics and Electrical Engi- 
neers (IEEE) are four that come to mind 
quickly. This mishmash ofacronyms is con- 
stantly jumping off the pages of various 
trade publications. All of these well- 
meaning groups are working toward uni- 
form standards that will integrate the far- 
flung world of information processing 
and make it possible for all of us to com- 
municate. 

But. 

But, the fact of the matter is, there is 
only one kind of standard that really mat- 
ters — the de facto standard. 

The Xerox Corp., Intel Corp. and Digi- 
tal Equipment Corp. Ethernet local-area 
network “‘standard”’ is a prime example. 
First delineated in 1980, Ethernet quickly 
caught on as a tangible example of some- 
thing that actually existed. As a result, an 
entire industry was spawned. 

Ethernet-compatible companies such 
as Ungermann-Bass, Inc., Interlan, Inc. 
and 3Com Corp. went into business with 
the understanding that Ethernet was here 
to stay. 

Despite the emergence of these and 
other similar companies, however, the 
IEEE 802 Local-Area Network Standards 
Committee went to work on a standard 
that, while agonizingly close to Ethernet, 
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was not completely Ethernet-compatible. 
The machinations and infighting over the 
proposed 802 standard did nothing to 
serve end users, and what eventually 
emerged was a standard that will be ig- 
nored by many vendors. 

Of course, when talking about de facto 
standards, the three letters, “IBM,” are 
never far from the forefront. Staying with 
local-area networks, we all know that, 
IBM Cabling System or not, many poten- 
tial local-area network buyers will wait 
until IBM finally unveils its token-ring 
network before they make the purchase 
plunge. 

Fortunately, IBM has enough clout so it 
could basically dictate to 802 what the to- 
ken-ring standard should look like. Xe- 
rox, the main force behind Ethernet, did 
not. 

And continuing on the topic of IBM, 
the company deserves credit for working 
with 12 other vendors to demonstrate 
high-level ISO Open Systems Intercon- 
nect-type communications at the Nation- 
al Computer Conference in Las Vegas last 
month. According to IBM President John 
Akers, the company has been cooperat- 
ing with the ISO on the proposed stan- 
dard for years. 

However, IBM obviously retains a 
strong vested interest in Systems Net- 
work Architecture (SNA), its de facto 


standard that rules the real world of com- | 


puter communications. 

It is one thing for IBM to cooperate 
with 12 vendors in a one-time display; it 
is something else to alter SNA. IBM is 
likely to take the same tack as Xerox: 
Show us a way to improve what we al- 
ready have, and we will implement it into 
our de facto standard. 
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“How Honeywell 
makes linking 3 floors or 


“1 KNEW 
+ COUBLINK 
LDL 
CONTINENTS." 


"SO WHEN | 
NEEDED TO LINK 
OORS IN 
MY BUILDING... 


“COMPATIBLE 
rar een 


“THEY WERE 
JUST WHAT 
| NEEDED-" 


3 continents a snap. 


ae Met i 
“GUESS V WHO WITH THEIR 
1 CALLE NEW 
| LAN PRODUCTS. 


Introducing Honeywell's Local Area Networking Products. 


Honeywell has long been a leader in providing advanced 
networking and communications capabilities. 

In the 70’s, we offered better ways to link resources on 
different continents. Today, we’re offering better ways to 
link resources on different floors, even between different 
buildings. Honeywell's Ethernet Product Line gives you 
this capability. It’s just what you’d expect from a leader. 

Honeywell’s Ethernet Product Line is modular, cost 
effective, and complies with important industry standards. 
It also provides the flexibility you must have when you need 
to increase the number of users in your network, or when 
you need to link single terminals with more than one host. 
And these state-of-the-art, local area networking products 
make it easier to disperse the benefits of distributed proc- 
essing throughout your organization. 


Now you can link synchronous and asynchronous termi- 
nals, professional work-stations, and minis with multiple 
hosts. All on one network. And you can link into Value 
Added and Public Data Networks. 

The whole product line is compatible with Honeywell’s 
Distributed Systems Architecture and our entire selection 
of network products. 

Its modular design lets it grow as your requirements 
grow. It offers an almost unlimited array of configuration 
options. It even helps reduce wiring and telephone line costs. 

So, for the solutions to your local area networking needs, 
or for any networking or communications application —look 
to Honeywell. For more information, call toll free at 1-800- 
328-5111, extension 2725. In Minnesota, call collect 1-612- 
870-2142, extension 2725. 


Together, we can find the answers. 


Honeywell 





What is your opinion of teleconferenc- 
ing, and what are its future prospects? 


Julianna Guy, telecommunica- 
tions deputy commissioner, Alas- 
ka Administration Dept., Juneau, 
Alaska: 

“I think teleconferencing is 
marvelous and wonderful. Tele- 
conferencing’s potential has bare- 
ly been tapped. [The Alaska Ad- 
ministration Department] does a 
lot of teleconferencing. The legis- 
lative branch has set up a dedicat- 
ed_ teleconferencing network, 
connecting 18 sites throughout 
the state. Citizens can come to 
one of these central offices and 
talk to their legislators, who are in 
Juneau. It is too difficult for the 
legislators to visit their constitu- 
ents in the winter. 

“The executive branch does te- 
leconferencing on an increasingly 
frequent basis. The administrative 
division has been charged with 
setting up a program to increase 
the use of teleconferencing and 
decrease travel. We are also put- 
ting our toe into videoconferenc- 
ing, as we believe that it will be- 
come increasingly valuable. Once 
people get used to the idea of te- 
leconferencing and become com- 
fortable with the equipment, they 
will like it.” 


Robert C. Walsh, management 
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information services manager, 
Schwinn Bicycle Co., Chicago: 

“I explored teleconferencing 
until I looked at the price tag. We 
have four distribution centers, a 
manufacturing facility and about 
1,900 dealers across the nation. 
Between the cost of airfare and 
the time displacement, I thought 
Schwinn would be a candidate for 
that. I think public facilities 
would make more sense to us 
than private facilities. 

“Some of the hotel chains are 
putting teleconferencing facilities 
in, so we could just go to our local 
site, and the people on the other 
end could go to their local site. 
We could avoid the outrageous 
capital investment by renting and 
not have to have technical skills.” 


Alexander McCatty, communi- 
cations manager, National Dis- 
tillers & Chemical, Louisville, Ky.: 

“I think it has a very definite fu- 
ture in the business marketplace. 
I believe it is pretty expensive, es- 
pecially if you go with full-motion 
video, but I also believe that it 
would be very cost-effective if 
people were to recognize it as a 
communications tool, rather than 
a replacement for travel. As the 
technology improves and the cost 
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Now you can clamp down on IBM PC/PC XT protection. 
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MOM and PC/Secure are trademarks of National Product Marketing, Inc., 
Two Northside 75, Atlanta, GA 30318. 404/351-2902 
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goes down, the future is extreme- 
ly bright. Look at the history of the 
telephone. When it was first in- 
vented, it was considered to be a 
interesting toy.” 


Frank Ferrara, corporate com- 
munications manager, GAF 
Corp., Wayne, N.J.: 

“Teleconferencing is a slow 
comer. I thought it would catch 
on a lot faster. The price of tele- 
conferencing has slowed its ac- 
ceptance. The advantage of tele- 
conferencing is that it eliminates 
travel. Aside from price, the prime 
disadvantage is that there is not a 
lot of expertise in this industry. 

“The concept of teleconferenc- 
ing as a shared commodity has 
moved this service in a progres- 
sive, positive direction. The future 
prospects of teleconferencing 
could center on overseas types of 
corporations. They would realize 
the benefits of this service.” 


Rob McCrory, network services 
manager, Dynacor, Inc., Phoe- 
nix: 

“We are looking at teleconfer- 
encing in the health-care industry 
in terms of education. Teleconfer- 
encing is expensive. The state and 
federal legislatures’ concern 
about containing hospital costs 
will be a big factor in implement- 
ing any type of extensive telecon- 
ferencing network for hospitals. 

“For our particular application, 
teleconferencing would allow us 
to broadcast surgical procedures 
to hospitals in other parts of the 
country. Teleconferencing would 
offer a practical way for large hos- 
pital corporations with decentral- 
ized management structures to 
hold corporate meetings without 
putting everyone on a plane and 

ying them to one central point. 

“Teleconferencing’s future is 
positive. As newer technologies 
and more cost-effective means of 
providing the services are made 
available, it will play a larger role 
in every type of industry.” 


Carlisle Reames, vice-president 
for telecommunications, Bankers 
Trust of South Carolina, Colum- 
bia, S.C.: 

“I think the prospects for tele- 
conferencing are unlimited. I do 
think that the innovative industry 
has got to come up with better 
methods and at less cost in order 
for it to be a more widely used 
function. That is one of the things 
that is holding us back from really 
using a lot of it. 

“{ think the process also needs 
to be simplified for the users. 
When you are trying to put on a 
session for some of your key peo- 
ple, you need a production coor- 
dinator, which also adds to the ex- 
pense. The executive should be 
able to use it with ease. I see it 
both as a tool to provide accurate 
information on a timely basis and 
a substitute for traveling.” 


TJ. Casey, management infor- 
mation systems director, Spalding 
Sports Worldwide, Chicopee, 
Mass.: 

“Teleconferencing is halfway 


between a phone call, voice mail 
or electronic mail and the person- 
al visit. The advantage of a person- 
al visit is that it allows for sponta- 
neous dialogue. Most people in 
our society are not going to be 
able to have this spontaneous 
roblem-solving dialogue in a te- 
econferencing environment. 
“Teleconferencing will have a 
future when the costs come down 
significantly and when manage- 
ment finds within itself the ability 
to decide what types of communi- 
cations are going to. be enhanced 
by the visual aspect of teleconfer- 
encing. I don’t view teleconfer- 
encing as becoming a dynamic 
technology in the near future. It 
could become part of the normal 
telephone call within five years 
with the proliferation of screens 
on telephones by that point.” 


LETTERS 


Strung Out? 


I would like to set the record 
straight about several statements 
in your June 6 editorial, “Strung 
Out,” concerning the IBM Ca- 
bling System. 

You said the IBM announce- 
ment is “stringing along” poten- 
tial customers who won't be using 
the cabling “fully” for the next 
two or three years. You also ex- 
pressed doubt that IBM will ever 
provide a local-area network. 

Far from stringing users along, 
the IBM Cabling System offers im- 
mediate advantages. It can be 
used to connect all current IBM 
computers to their workstations in 
a non-local-area network environ- 
ment. Once the IBM Cabling Sys- 
tem is in place, workstations and 
other devices can be moved 
quickly among offices — without 
rewiring — by plugging into a 
common wall outlet. Because re- 
wiring expenses are eliminated, 
the Cabling System begins to save 
money immediately and will pay 
for itself in just a few years. 

IBM intends to provide a local- 
area network within two or three 

ears — one that uses the IBM Ca- 
ling System, token-ring architec- 
ture and components to be an- 
nounced at a future date. It is 
being designed with open archi- 
tecture to provide for the attach- 
ment of many manufacturers’ 
products. 
R.H. Goldberg 
Division Director 
Telecommunications Marketing 
IBM National Accounts Division 
Rye Brook, N.Y. 


On Communications wel- 
comes letters from its readers. 
Letters should be typed, dou- 
ble-spaced and no longer than 
150 words. They should be ad- 
dressed to Editor, Computer- 
world On Communications, 
375 Cochituate Road, Box 880, 
Framingham, Mass. 01701. 





Should Smart Shoppers Buy IBM’s Cabling System? 


The communications world bas 
anxiously awaited the imminent 
introduction of IBM’s token-ring 
local-area network for the past 
two years. 

Media and industry pundits 
falsely predicted its unveiling, 
time after time. 

What finally came was not a 
network, but the wiring for a net- 
work. The “data highway,” as 
IBM referred to the network, is 
still a couple of years away. But 
in the meantime, users that antic- 
ipate buying the network when it 
arrives can wire their buildings 
in advance. 

The wiring was dubbed the IBM 
Cabling System. It consists of a 
combination of twisted-pair and 
fiber-optic cabling, omitting the 
coaxial cable that has come to be 
commonly associated with local- 
area networks. 

Predictably enough, the system 
has sparked a controversy. Some 
say it does not make sense to wire 
a building for a network that may 
never actually appear. Others say 
that the system makes sense now 
and does not need an IBM local- 
area network to justify its instal- 
lation. 


By James T. Boyle 

The recently announced IBM Ca- 
bling System is designed for both 
‘immediate use in connecting cur- 
rently available computers and 
workstations and as the founda- 
tion for a local-area network that 
IBM intends to implement within 
two to three years. 

But do not let the future func- 
tion of the cable confuse the is- 
sue. The Cabling System is meant 
to be installed now and used fully 
as a common cabling replacement 
for coaxial, twin-axial, twisted pair 
and other special cabling. IBM be- 
lieves that even a customer who is 
not certain he will ever need a lo- 
cal-area network will be strongly 
motivated to consider the IBM Ca- 
bling System whenever a buildin 
is being constructed or renovated. 

Why? Because IBM’s Cabling 
System is meant to soothe an in- 
creasingly sensitive nerve in the 
customer’s corporate organiza- 
tion: the cost and complexity of 
installing or relocating data de- 
vices within a building or group of 
buildings.€This growing concern 
reflects an environment of over- 
crowded cable raceways and ad 
hoc wiring paths that make the 
identification and replacement of 
a particular cable so difficult that 


Boyle is division director, con- 
nectivity and switching, IBM 
Communication Products, Re- 
search Triangle Park, N.C. 
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often it is easier to run new wire 
without removing the old. 

Another key point is that most 
of IBM’s products, including 
workstations and computers, will 
attach directly to the IBM Cabling 
System, and many other products 
will also attach. 

The customer feedback that 
IBM has received so far has been 
very positive and, by all indica- 
tions, IBM has correctly identified 
what a customer needs now and 
for the future. To date, 3.5 million 
feet of cable have been installed 
within IBM itself and over 10 mil- 
lion feet should be installed by 
the end of 1984. 

The IBM Cabling System em- 
bodies a structured wiring con- 
cept, which means that it is per- 
manently wired, just as telephone 
lines are run in buildings today, 
with connections made to outlet 
plates in office walls. By eliminat- 
ing most of the expense of mov- 
ing a workstation with this move- 
and-plug-in approach, IBM esti- 
mates that most customers will 
find that the cable pays for itself in 
a relatively short time. 

Depending on the type of cable 
ordered, the IBM Cabling System 
can be used for data only, or for 
both voice and data. In the latter 
case, the outlet plates contain 
both a data receptacle and the 
standard telephone jack. Inside 
the cable itself, which runs from 
the outlet back to a — closet, 
are two twisted pairs for data 
transmission and four twisted 
pairs for voice transmission. In 
the closet, voice and data pairs are 
separated with the voice routed 

(Continued on Page 8) 


RAY MEDIC! 


By Brian Jeffrey 

There is an almost Alice-in-Won- 
derland a about IBM’s token 
ring. Nobody has seen it. Nobody 
will, by all accounts, be seeing it 
until 1986 or 1987. It has wires — 
16 companies will be happy to 
supply them. It is a standard 
the Institute of Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers has written 
one. It will be supported by a 
number of vendors. It is widely 
debated. 

For a nonexistent product, this 
is unusual, to say the least. The Al- 
ice-in-Wonderland quality is com- 
pounded by the knowledge that 
development work began five 
years ago in Zurich, that IBM is 
now on its second private branch 
exchange vendor and that Texas 
Instruments, Inc. has apparently 
been working on very large-scale 
integration (VLSI) circuitry since 
September 1982: Presumably, the 
bugs will have been ironed out by 
1986. 

Enough has been said about the 
token ring by IBM to give loud 
warning signals to end usefs. 
From what is known now, the in- 
dications are that the token rings 
will be even later than IBM says; 
that they will be lacking in any 
real incentives for implementa- 


Jeffrey is director of Research 
for the International Technology 
Group and manager of its “IBM- 
Watch Program,” Palo Alto, Calif. 


tion; that all this is likely to result 
in heavy end-user outlays for addi- 
tional hardware and software in- 
compatible with other IBM local- 
area network offerings. For a 
product we have not even seen 
yet, this is disturbing. 

First, IBM has set an awesome 
development task. It has taken an 
architecture derived from the 
8100 series loop and announced 
its intention to implement it in 
the context of the Rolm Corp. 
CBX II, supporting virtually the 
entire IBM product line adem 
viding integration of voice and 
data traffic. The indications are 
also that the development work 
undertaken from 1979 to 1983 has 
not made much of a contribution 
to the process. After trouble with 
Mitel, Inc., VLSI snafus with Texas 
Instruments and a variety of other 
problems, it appears that IBM 
started again with Rolm, more or 
less from scratch, after buying into 
the latter last June. Under the cir- 
cumstances and given IBM’s track 
record to date, a two- to three-year 
implementation schedule must be 
regarded as optimistic. End users 
investing in token-ring cable plant 
now may find that the wiring 
scheme is not practically usable 
until 1986 or 1987, if then. 

Second, it is not clear that IBM 
has resolved the problem of cost 
or benefit trade-offs that has re- 
tarded the local-area network mar- 
ket until now. All of the argu- 
ments advanced by IBM so far for 
use of the token ring have been 
made by local-area network ven- 
dors since the late '70s. So far, 
high levels of interest among end 
users have not been matched by 
eee outlays. The fact is 
that local-area networks have 
been used predominantly where 
new facility wiring is being in- 
stalled anyway, where there are 
specific nonmainstream require- 
ments for high-speed data traffic 
and — in the case of micro-local 
nets such as the Corvus Systems, 
Inc. Omninet and Nestar Systems, 
Inc. Cluster/One — where the in- 
stalled base in a given geographi- 
cal area consists predominantly of 
personal computers. 

Most of the functions generally 
identified with office automation 
can be implemented over existing 
wiring plant without the provision 
of packetizing and routing mecha- 
nisms by local nets. The token 
ring may be economic in its use of 
conventional twisted-pair plant, 
and its use of wiring concentrators 
undoubtedly helps reduce down- 
time, but IBM has not given any 
indication of what can be done 
with the token ring that cannot be 
done more economically by other 
means. This is important because 
the token ring is likely to form 
part of some very inefficient and 
expensive Systems Network Ar- 
chitecture (SNA) scenarios. 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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PRO (From Page 7) 
through the private branch 
exchange (PBX) environ- 
ment in the usual way. 

Several PBX manufac- 
turers have tested the 
voice capabilities of the 
IBM Cabling System with 
their telephones and digi- 
tal PBXs and found that 
IBM cable will support all 
the features and transmis-: 
sion speeds each offers. 
These manufacturers in- 
clude AT&T Information 
Systems, Mitel, Inc., NEC 
America, Inc., Northern 
Telecom, Inc. and Rolm 
Corp. 

The price of IBM’s Ca- 
bling System has been crit- 
icized by some as too ex- 
pensive. If the comparison 
is being made with tradi- 
tional cabling, this point 
may seem valid — but 
only in the original instal- 
lation phase. 

Within five years or less 
— depending on individ- 
ual site situations — IBM 
believes its system can pay 
for itself by avoiding the 
expense of material and la- 
bor in rewiring as well as 
reducing potential losses 
of productivity. 

IBM’s typical customer 
has more than one type of 
terminal or workstation 
and, until now, has needed 
more than one kind of ca- 
ble to handle the different 
types of terminals. Cus- 
tomers have had to run the 
particular cable to the par- 
ticular office for the partic- 
ular terminal type and per- 
son that is there. When 
that person, office or ter- 
minal changes, the cus- 
tomer has to rerun a differ- 
ent cable to a different 
office and/or the same of- 
fice. 

The labor involved in 
pulling fresh cable runs 
about three times higher 
than labor costs in prewir- 
ing a building during ren- 
ovation or before it is oc- 
cupied. The productivity 
loss occurs when an indi- 
vidual being added or 
moved has to wait four to 
10 weeks while arrange- 
ments are being made to 
provide service in the new 
office. 

One of the earliest users 
of the IBM cable will be 
American Express Co. The 
firm is in the midst of con- 
structing a new 51-story 
building in lower Manhat- 
tan. When the building 
opens, it plans to have 
2,500 terminals (not all of 
them IBM) among 7,000 
offices, which ordinarily 
would involve five differ- 
ent wire types. 

American Express pro- 
jections indicate a substan- 
tial growth and relocation 
of terminals over the next 
three to five years in that 


building. By the end of 
that period, American Ex- 
press calculates that the 
IBM cable will have paid 
for itself. 

American Express chose 
IBM’s cable after a thor- 
ough examination of what 
different vendors are offer- 
ing and the current state of 
local-area network tech- 
nology. 

The local-area network 


IBM intends to implement 
within two to three years 
will use the Cabling Sys- 
tem and components 
planned for future an- 


wired, token-ring topol- 


ogy. 

This is the same type of 
local-area network that is 
the basis of the technical 


nouncement. 

The statement of direc- 
tion that IBM issued at the 
same time it announced 
the Cabling System speci- 
fied that the local-area net- 
work it plans to implement 
would employ a. Star- 


contributions IBM has sub- 
mitted to the local-area 
network standards com- 
mittees of the Institute of 
Electrical and Electronics 
Engineers and the Europe- 
an Computer Manufactur- 
ers Association. 


Getting a group of five or six personal 
computers networked isn’t that big a deal. 
But it gets complicated when the group _ 
bigger. And in case you hadn’t noticed, the 


groups are getting bi 
Experience may 


er. Fast. 
ve already taught 


you that low-end PC networks run out of 
steam in a hurry once you have more than 
five or six stations connected. If your plans 
include several PCs or several hundred, high 
performance isn’t a luxury. It’s critical. 


WHY YOU SHOULD BUY YOUR PC 
NETWORK FROM A COMPANY THAT 
UNDERSTANDS HIGH PERFORMANCE. 

If you want the PCs in your company work- 
ing in concert with the rest of the informa- 
tion processing equipment in ya company, 


it makes sense to tal 


to peop 


e who have a 


track record networking more than just PCs. 


Like us. The expertise we've 
from a 


and protoco 
indus 


ing pr 


ined 


ing the widest range of interfaces 

s in the data communications 
has allowed us to build PC network- 

ucts with the muscle necessary for 


quick responses even in heavy traffic. 

The Net/One Personal Connection™ 
is a high performance, high speed network 
system that can take your PCs as far, and as 
fast as you want in the corporate network. 
With the Personal Connection’s SNA server 
software, a PC can emulate a 3278 and get a 
direct SNA route to the top. With Diskshare™ 
and Printshare™ PCs can share information 
and expensive peripheral resources, and 
Mailshare™ gives you complete 


electronic mail service. 


It's a far-sighted solution, even if all you 
want to do now is hook up a few PCs econom- 
ically. And it’s the only solution when PCs 
need to be mixed cost effectively into a high- 
speed corporate network with devices from 


In heavy ne 


different manufacturers. 


© 1984 


high perfo 


Net/One, Personal Connection, Printshare, Mailshare and Diskshare are trademarks of Ungermann-Bass, Inc. 
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IBM intends to provide 
a local-area network with 
oe architecture. It wants 
all to participate and is go- 
ing to encourage participa- 
tion. 

But for today, the IBM 
= System, as a wir- 
ing solution, can provide 
meaningful _ cost-saving 
and papa benefits 
as well as a logical step for 
the future. 










CON (From Page 7) 

The third drawback of 
the token ring is that it is 
an SNA product. As de- 
scribed by IBM, the token 
ring provides a physical 
communications infra- 
structure and packetizing 
and routing functions im- 
lemented at the data link 
evel of SNA. The higher 
levels of the token ring’s 
protocol structure merge 


into those of SNA. 

In effect, the token rin 
is not a local-area netwo 
using SNA, but a version of 
SNA using local net tech- 
nology. This is a major 

oint. The advantages of 
ocal net technology since 
the late ’70s are that they 
permit a genuinely decen- 
tralized processing envi- 
ronment that constitutes a 


hierarchy of terminals, via 
controllers to hosts. 

Help may be available 
from IBM for those de- 
terred by the token ring. 
Following its tradition of 
contention management, 
IBM looks ready to release 
two sets of local network 
strategies on the large-ac- 
count world. While IBM’s 
Communications Products 


gaged in getting the token- 
ring scenario off the 
ground, the company’s En- 
try Systems Division has 
been developing a sepa- 
rate and largely incompati- 
ble set of local network of- 
ferings. Entry Systems, 
responsible for IBM’s mi- 
cro strategy, has been 
looking at the local net- 
work as an infrastructure 


PRO & CON 


Its offerings are compa- 
rable with those of estab- 
lished vendors, and in sev- 
eral cases, they are 
apparently based on third- 
party products. The net re- 
sult is likely to be a series 
of introductions of bus lo- 
cal-area network systems 
using coaxial cable media 
and supporting micros. 





break with the old batch Division has been en- for personal computers. 


HERE’S A CASE WHERE 

A BIGGER ENGINE IS ACTUALLY 

MORE ECONOMICAL. 
The Net/One Personal Connection system 
packs the microprocessing power to offload 
all networking Tesieees so it doesn’t eat 
up the host CPU's resources. That frees up a 
work station that other systems require 
simply to do their network’s work. 


WITH TWO BOARDS TO CHOOSE FROM, 
THE COST GOES WAY DOWN. 
We now have two Personal Connection inter- 
face boards, with two levels of intelligence 
and two prices. At stations on the net where 
this additional offloading intelligence isn’t 
required, plug our newest, most economical 
Personal Connection board into the PC, and 
bring your cost-per-connection down to 
where it would be tough to justify buying 
anything less. The full network functionality 


is all there with either of the two interface 


boards; they can be used interchangeably on 
the network and it makes no difference to 
network users. But now, with the option to 
pay for only as much intelligence as you need 
at each station, we’ve made it possible to 
have a real network at PC network prices. 


IT’S POSSIBLE BECAUSE THESE ARE 
NET/ONE® PRODUCTS. 
They are the newest extension of Net/One, 
the general purpose local area network 
system that can turn all] the equipment you 
have now, no matter who makes it, into a 
fully functional, high performance network. 
Broadband, baseband, fiber optics. Main- 
frame to mini to micro. Local to remote. 
Give us a call. Ungermann-Bass, Inc., 
2560 Mission College Boulevard, Santa Clara, 
California 95050. Telephone (408)496-0111. 


Net/One from Ungermann-Bass 


ork traffic, 
isnt a luxury. 


This is good news or 
bad news, depending on 
how one looks at it. It is 
good news for those with 
large bases of micros, bad 
news for those who re- 
member the effects of 
IBM’s last major exercise 
in contention manage- 
ment. This gave the world 
an incompatible and un- 
communicative line of of- 
fice systems such as the 
Displaywriter and, in 1980, 
a promise to figure it out 
in the next five years. 

It is possible but not 
likely that the local-area 
network strategy of Entry 
Systems and the token- 
ring strategy have been co- 
ordinated such that the re- 
spective offerings will be 
compatible. The _ indica- 
tions are that the two IBM 
divisions have been goin 
their own way, and it is dif- 
ficult to see how coaxial 
cable bus offerings could 
be coordinated with a 
complex star-wired Rolm 
CBX  Il-based system, 
which has the added dis- 
advantage of not being off 
the drawing board yet. 

Thus, there is a distinct 
possibility that, in a few 
years, users that have in- 
vested in IBM local nets 
will receive a statement of 
direction that these will, 
in due course, be able to 
talk to each other. 

In the final analysis, 
what is striking about 
IBM’s local network strate- 
gy is not that it is new, but 
rather that it is vintage 
IBM. Local net technology 
has been assimilated into 
SNA and new technical ca- 
pabilities have been used 
to enhance an elderly ar- 
chitecture whose benefits 
to end users have always 
been dubious. 

IBM is right that the 
whole token-ring scenario 
is ‘“evolutionary’’ not “‘rev- 
olutionary,”” but the ques- 
tion is whether end users 
really want to evolve in the 
direction that IBM would 
like them to and whether 
commitment to the token 
ring involves commitment 
to SNA. 

The longer the evolu- 
tionary path occurs, the 
less chance there will ever 
be to reverse it. End users 
have a choice about imple- 
menting the token ring. If 
they go with it, they may 
find that the choices after 
that start to diminish. 
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NEWS ANALYSIS 


AT&T Allowed 
To Resell Services 


he never-ending give and take 

of communications deregula- 
tion gave last month when the 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC) ruled that AT&T 
Information Systems may resell 
transmission services and the Bell 
operating companies may act as 
integrated sales agents. 

In allowing AT&T Information 
Systems to resell domestic local 
and long-distance service, the 
FCC helped to shore up a pro- 
nounced chink in the still-new 
company’s overall armor. In the 
past; the firm was prohibited from 
offering such services by the 
terms of the FCC’s Second Com- 
puter Inquiry, which established 
strict boundaries between what 
AT&T and its spun-off company 
could offer. 

Interestingly enough, the move 
could put AT&T Information Sys- 
tems in direct competition with its 
parent, AT&T. 

The FCC reasoned that the time 
was right to unshackle AT&T In- 
formation Systems because the 
number of telephone service sup- 
pliers has increased while AT&T's 
market power in the equipment 
industry has declined. 

As might be expected, the deci- 
sion drew quick and sharp criti- 
cism from long-time Bell antago- 
nist, the North American 
Telecommunications Association. 
In its press release, the group said 
the two rulings ‘‘mark a signifi- 
cant retreat from the strong, pro- 
consumer, pro-competitive thrust 
of the basic Computer II plan.” 

The release goes on to say that, 
through its actions, the FCC is “re- 
creating monolithic marketing 
forces within AT&T and the [Bell 
operating companies]. ” 


AT&T Gets Green 
On CPE Lease Rate Hike 


—. Information Systems also 
made the news when the Fed- 
eral Communications Commis- 
sion (FCC) defended the compa- 
ny’s decision to begin charging 
higher lease rates July 21 for its 
customer premises equipment. 

The International Communica- 
tions Association (ICA) forced the 
ruling when it petitioned the FCC 
to strike down the average 20% in- 
creases. 

However, the FCC added that 
such increases must be adjusted at 
eight-month — instead of six- 
month — intervals, as was origi- 
nally allowed. Further, the FCC 
dachabd that the next such in- 
crease may not be enacted until 
July 1, 1985. The original date for 
that increase was May 1, but the 
date was rolled back pasate this 
current hike is going into effect 
two months earlier than was 
planned by the commission. 

As the ICA pointed out, in order 
for AT&T Communications to 
raise lease prices, it must have 
first offered the effected equip- 
ment for sale. The ICA claims no 
such offer was made. 


Last December, the FCC issued 
a decision, known as Docket 81- 
893, that established two lease 
programs, one for customer pre- 
mises equipment offered for sale 
on that date and the other for 
products offered later. 

For equipment not offered for 
sale as of Jan. 1, Docket 81-893 al- 
lowed users two years to decide 
whether or not to buy their equip- 
ment, a period beginning when 
the equipment was offered for 
sale. AT&T may raise prices dur- 
ing that period, but only in three 
equally spaced installments. The 
first of those must be eight 
months after the two-year sales 
period begins. 

Under the FCC’s terms, termi- 
nals offered for sale on Jan. 1 are 
subject to increased prices on Jan. 
1 and each six months thereafter. 

AT&T maintains that it sent a 
letter that met FCC requirements 
to its customer premises equip- 
ment customers last December. 
The ICA claims the letter did not 
amount to a true offer. If the in- 
creases are found to have been 
made outside the tenets of Docket 
81-893, the FCC can order refunds 
or take any of several other op- 
tions that would serve to negate 
the charges. 


Bell Request Silenced 


i: another regulatory ruling, the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit said no to the Bell 
operating companies’ request to 
offer competitive customer prem- 
ises equipment and enhanced ser- 
vices without setting up separate 
subsidiaries. The decision upheld 
an earlier ruling by the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

All of the regional Bell operat- 
ing companies, with the excep- 
tion of Ameritech, had filed waiv- 
er requests for permission to offer 
protocol conversion within their 
regulated, local packet-switched 
networks. 


CXC’s Rose Buds 


ust when everybody was won- 

dering where it was and wheth- 
er it actually existed, the CXC 
Corp. Rose Business Communica- 
tions System surfaced. 

The fourth-generation private 
branch exchange (PBX) was dem- 
onstrated by Western Union, 
Inc.’s Government Systems Divi- 
sion at the Armed Forces Commu- 
nications and Electronics Associa- 
tion show. 

The new switch was showcased 
as part of Western Union’s Vega 
system for government agencies. 
The Vega configuration features 
seven different types of data ter- 
minals, facsimile machines and 
computers connected to the Rose 
via a standard RS-232 connector 
located in the back of the Rose 
user interface, dubbed the Per- 
sonal Teleterminal. 

Personal computers that were 
linked with the PBX included de- 
vices from IBM, Wang Laborato- 
ries, Inc., Sperry Corp., Digital 
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Equipment Corp. and Compaq 
Computer Corp. 

Edward Cohen, division vice- 
president for Western Union’s 
Government Systems division, 
said of the Rose’s performance: 
“It went like gangbusters. It 
couldn’t have gone any better as 
far as I'm concerned.” Cohen’s di- 
vision is marketing the switch in 
an OEM basis to governmental 
agencies. 


Straight Talk on PBXs 


0 nce in a while, it is helpful to 
step back and take a look at 
some numbers. International Data 

Corp. (IDC) has recently pub- 
lished a report on private branch 
exchanges (PBX), _ entitled 
“PBX,” which does just that. 

_ A lot has been said and written 
lately about the growing amount 
of data being switched through 
PBXs, but how much data is there? 
The IDC study estimated that 
82.6% of all the PBX lines ee 
in the U.S. in 1983 were used for 
pure voice transmission. Beyond 
that, PBX lines with integrated 
voice and data capabilities repre- 
sented 13.6% of 1983 total line 
shipnients, and 3.8% were for 
pure data transmission. 

The preponderance of voice 
lines comes as no surprise, but the 
projected growth of voice and 
data lines for the future is notable. 
IDC said that by 1988, 32.8% of 
the total PBX lines shipped will 
have integrated voice and data ca- 
pabilities, and the percentage of 
pure voice lines will decrease to 
62.1%. By 1988, pure data lines 
will increase modestly to 5.1% 

What this shows is solid, if not 
spectacular, growth for the mak- 
ers of voice and data PBXs. But 
with growing competition from 
local-area network manufacturers 
for the lucrative data market, it 
will take a tough competitor to 
survive any shakeouts and hold on 
to market share. It does not seem 
likely that many new firms will be 
able to Lem in and compete 
against established companies 
like Northern Telecom, Inc., 
Rolm Corp. and Intecom, Inc. 

The jury is still out on Ztel, Inc. 
and CXC Corp., but according to 
the IDC report, newcomer NEC 
America, Inc. is coming on strong, 
at least with the regional Bell op- 
erating companies. The report 
shows that NEC has struck deals 
with Ameritech, Bell Atlantic and 
U.S. West for sales of its Neax 
2400. Ztel and CXC have inked 
contracts with only one regional 
Bell operating company each. 

In “PBX,” IDC predicts a ‘‘clas- 
sic’ shakeout, citing the demises 
of Datapoint Corp. and Rockwell 
International Corp. and the fact 
that low-end PBX technology and 
features are becoming standard- 
ized, “creating a commodity prod- 
uct with smaller profit margins 
due to increased price competi- 
tion. Manufacturers are expected 
to utilize more indirect channels 
of distribution, including retail 
outlets, to lower sales costs in 
marketing the low-end PBX.” 


Firms Put Foot 
In Shared Services Mart 


he movement toward shared 

tenant services, or telecom- 
munications-enhanced real estate, 
gained more momemtum recently 
when three more companies lent 
their imprimaturs to the budding 
service. 

Honeywell, Inc. announced its 
venture at the Building Owners 
and Managers Association conven- 
tion in New Orleans. Users will 
reportedly be able to access not 
only their buildings’ telecom- 
munications system, but also its 
central computer and control 
equipment on a shared-cost basis. 

Although available services will 
depend on whatever systems al- 
ready exist in the buildings, data 
and voice communications prod- 
ucts include telephone worksta- 
tions, personal computers, private 
branch exchanges (PBX) and lo- 
cal-area networks. 

Services are said to include ac- 
cess to teleconferencing centers, 
on-site telephone service and 
least-cost routing of long-distance 
calls. Custom security and access 
control systems will be offered. 

Honeywell will form a partner- 
ship with the building owner or 
developer and maintain on-site 
offices. The partnership will ser- 
vice equipment, train equipment 
operators and expand tenants’ 
custom systems when necessary. 

The other company making its 
entry into the field is United Busi- 
ness Network, which was formed 
by United Business Communica- 
tions, Inc. as a comprehensive, 
private, shared-use telecommuni- 
cations network. 

The network will reportedly 
feature videoconferencing, dis- 
tributed PBX features, long-dis- 
tance services, phone equipment 
and instrumentation and electron- 
ic mail, among other options. 

The first United Business Com- 
munications private network, 
Olympianet, is presently goin 
into operation for Olympia an 
York's 23 buildings nationwide. 

The real estate firm Doric De- 
velopment signed an agreement 
with Intecom, Inc. to purchase its 
IBX-T PBXs and announced a 
joint venture with Pacific Telecom 
to provide the PBXs to Harbor 
Bay, a 425-acre business park in 
the San Francisco area. 


IBM Cable System Gets 
Rolm Stamp of Approval 


i should come as no surprise 
that Rolm Corp. has put its 
stamp of approval on the IBM Ca- 


bling System. The telephone 
equipment manufacturer, 22% of 
which is owned by IBM, will bid, 
install and maintain the controver- 
sial cabling plan. It began accept- 
ing customer bid requests for in- 
stallation last month. 

Nonetheless, Rolm will main- 
tain its standard three-twisted-pair 
cable and offer the IBM Cabling 
System for those that request it. 
Rolm has tested the system with 
its full range of products. 
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Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
banks on GTE Telenet. 


As one of the world’s largest financial ments of the future. If you’re looking for a distinct advan- 
service organizations, Manufacturers With Telenet’s packet-switching tech- tage in data communications, look into 
Hanover had a critical need for their nology, Manufacturers Hanover is able GTE Telenet. You'll discover a company 
own private, global data network. After to enjoy other great returns. They can with the leadership, experience and 
exploring the field, they discoveredthere —_ introduce new services without disrup- global capacity to create the best network 
was a leader. GTE Telenet. tion. Contain rising communication for your money. 

Working with Manufacturers Hanover, costs. And move their data reliably And those are facts you can bank on. 
Telenet created a single, international and efficiently. For further information, call toll-free 
network for them called GEONET.™ It The GEONET™ network has 1-800-835-3638. 


processes millions of standard trans- created new business opportunities GEONET isa service mark of Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 
actions each day. Andis so flexible, it for Manufacturers Hanover. And 
can handle innovative services as given them a distinct advantage in the 


they're introduced. Plus any require- competitive world of financial services. | We deliver information. 


Telenet 
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Compression Popularity Slow to Grow 


§ 2" new technologies are al- 
ready old. Data compression 
appears to be a case in point. 

Hailed not long ago as a revolu- 
tionary way to transmit more data 
over slower speed transmission 
lines, data compression — or 
compaction — has yet to gain a 
wide customer following. 

Data compression devices ‘in- 
crease the throughput of transmis- 
sion lines by using a compaction 
algorithm that sends data without 
altering modems or line arrange- 
ments. 

There are few companies that 
sell nothing but data compression 
equipment. These companies in- 
clude Chung Telecommunica- 
tions, Inc. in Palo Alto, Calif., 
Kinex Corp. of Largo, Fla., and 
Symplex Communications Corp. 
of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Chung was formed two years 
ago by David Chung, a Shanghai- 
born scientist who developed a 
proprietary data compaction algo- 
rithm. 

Chung runs the company with 
his wife, May, who explains the 
technology as follows: Using the 
algorithm, or algebraic forumula, 
data is studied and then recoded 
so that it takes on a shorter infor- 
mation content than regular data 
communications, where text is 
transmitted over the phone line 
exactly as it is entered. 

Chung makes products called 
the Turbomux and Turbomux-2 
for the 1,200 bit/sec modem mar- 
ket. It is also developing a Turbo- 
packet for the higher end market 
that the company claims would 
triple the data that can be trans- 
mitted over 9,600 bit/sec and 
14.4K bit/sec modems. 

May Chung claims that business 
is “good,” and that its biggest cus- 
tomers include large distribution 
companies as well as companies 
with many branches, such as food 
chains and large department 
stores. 

But many industry analysts re- 
main wary of data compression. “‘I 
just don’t think the user is as excit- 
ed about data compression as the 
press or the marketing manager 
would like to have you think,” 
Charles Robbins, director of com- 
munications services at Interna- 
tional Data Corp. in Framingham, 
Mass., said. 

“At the high end, it has been 
positioned as a product that gives 
users an alternative to a 14.4K bit 
sec modem,” he said. 

“But do users really want that? 
Do they want 14.4 at all? We are 
not finding tremendously heavy 
growth in the 14.4 market,” he 
continued. 

Stand-alone data compression 
devices, such as those sold by 
Chung and Symplex, are also rela- 


Hafner is senior writer for 
Computerworld On Communica- 
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tively expensive and their cost can 
cancel out the savings they bring. 

May Chung readily admits the 
machines are costly. “In order for 
the machine to study a message, it 
needs to have a lot of intelligent 
electronics,” she said. 

“And not only does it have to 
examine the data, but it must also 
generate a procedure by which to 
recode the data efficiently,” she 
added. 

Still, Chung claims, the savings 
in repeated phone line costs 
stands in the user’s favor. 

“The more and the faster 
can talk over a shorter period of 
time, the less expensive the con- 


versation.”’ 

I: is almost a foregone conclu- 
sion by now that requests for 

service from AT&T Communica- 

tions will be met with long, frus- 

trating and costly delays. 

But we have caught wind of an 
uplifting story about a recent in- 
stallation move that went so 
smoothly as to dumbfound the 
most impassioned of pessimists. 
The tale might serve as a harbin- 
ger of hope for those of you 
dreading future dealings with the 
discombobulated telephone com- 
pany. 

This April, the telemarketing 
group at Dennison Computer 
Supplies, Inc., a subsidiary of 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. in 
Norwood, Mass., moved its head- 
quarters three miles down the 
road to another building in the 
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space of one weekend. 

In telecommunications terms, 
this meant moving an AT&T Di- 
mension 400 private branch ex- 
change with 70 extensions, as 
well as 30 Wats and other access 
lines. 

In addition, it involved the co- 
ordination of four separate tele- 
phone companies: New England 
Telephone, AT&T Information 
Systems, Inc., AT&T Communica- 
tons and MCI Communications 


we 

e move began on a Friday, 
ended on a Sunday and proceed- 
ed without a hitch. 

According to David eee tele- 
communications manager for the 
divison, the move took two and a 
half months of planning. 

“We set a date for two and a half 
months and stuck firmly by it,” he 
said. 

‘We chose a date that was far 
enough out for everybody to get 
their paperwork done,” he added. 

The key to the move’s success, 
Lustig said, was a combination of 
careful planning, a slew of consul- 
tants and constant communication 
among the companies involved. 

“You have to understand that 
this move required the dedication 
of more than just financial re- 
sources,” Lustig said. “It required 
much more time and energy than 
it would have before [AT&T's] di- 
vestiture. We authorized overtime 
like crazy, and I stepped back and 
let the consultants and the [tele- 
eo companies] hash it all out, 

e recalled. 
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Another key to the move’s suc- 
cess, Lustig said, was ‘‘coordina- 
tion at high levels.”’ The president 
and vice-president of operations 
were even present the day of the 
move. 

Lustig’s advice? ‘‘Plan ahead. 
Get the individual phone compa- 
nies involved in group meetings. 

“They won't talk to each other 
by themselves, but if you get them 
in One room, you can get them to 
coordinate with each other,” he 
said. 

Lustig is coordinating another 
move planned for August 17. This 
one should be even easier, he 
claims, because it involves “‘just a 
couple of data lines.”’ 

& peaking at a press conference 

during last month’s National 
Computer Conference in Las Ve- 
gas, IBM President John Akers 
was something less than forth- 
coming on IBM’s future plans for 
its controversial local-area net- 
work. 

In fact, he was downright unco- 
operative. When asked why his 
company was lagging behind the 
competition with its local-area 
network, he replied: “Why is a 
product or series of products not 
ready? It’s simply that the individ- 
uals that are working on those 
products have not completed 
their work sufficiently.” Oh. 

He was more helpful later in 
explaining why IBM announced 
that its local-area network is still 
two or three years away from de- 
livery. 

‘‘AS to IBM’s intent in the local- 
area network future, the rumoring 
was enormous. If we were to con- 
tinue to say nothing, there is an 
intellectual position that _ says 
‘Good old IBM is saying nothing, 
and people are waiting for 
them,’ ”’ he said. 

“If IBM says what it can say, and 
that is what we did, people can 
know exactly what they will get 
from the IBM company,” Akers 
added. 

“They can either choose to pro- 
ceed with all the alternatives 
available to them, or they can 
choose not to, but at least they are 
as informed as they can possibly 
be from IBM. And it seems to me 
that is the responsible way for a 
company to conduct itself,’ he 
continued. 

Before he finished, Akers 
cleared up a long-standing indus- 
try misconception about his Brob- 
dingnagian employer. 

“To suggest that the IBM com- 
pany dwarfs the industry is really 
silly. We may be the largest, we 
may be a leader, but there are a lot 
of other wonderful companies in 
this industry, and it’s a worldwide 
industry. 

“We don’t dwarf anybody to the 
degree that the industry dwarfs 
us,” he concluded. 
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Cable Wins, But Lacks a Full House 


Cable scored a smashing victory 
over the telephone companies 
when the industry pushed H.R. 
4103, the cable deregulation bill, 
through the House of Representa- 
tives Energy and Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

The major question now, how- 
ever, is: Does the industry have 
the time, the political strength 
and the unity to get the bill 
through the final stages of con- 
gressional action and up to Presi- 
dent Reagan for his signature be- 
fore the November elections? 

If the cable industry has its way 
— and if it remains united — the 
answer is yes. 

If the telephone industry has its 
way, the answer is no. 

Surprisingly, the local tele- 
phone companies are being aided 
and abetted by a major segment of 
the cable industry itself. This seg- 
ment claims that the franchise re- 
newal process and rate regulation 
of basic cable services pose seri- 
ous threats to the industry that 
cannot be tolerated in legislation. 
As a result, Century Communica- 
tions has filed suit in California al- 
leging that the National Cable 
Television Association (NCTA) 
has acted in restraint of trade and 
has violated members’ First 
Amendment rights in striking a 
compromise deal with the League 
of Cities in order to get H.R. 4103 
through the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee. This illustrates 
the lack of unity in the cable in- 
dustry. 

Despite the potential road- 
blocks, cable’s convincing victory 
in the Energy and Commerce 
Committee is almost without par- 
allel. 

Although Committee Chairman 
Rep. John Dingell (D-Mich.) is re- 
garded by many as a friend of city 
and state regulators, the version of 
H.R. 4103 that left his committee 
is more than fair to cable. 

Most of the major provisions of 
the bill are pro-cable, which is a 
tribute to a successful lobbying 
campaign headed by retiring 
NCTA President Tom Wheeler 
and his successor Jim Mooney. 
The provisions include: 
=The Federal Communications 
Commission’s (FCC) telephone 
company and cable cross-owner- 
ship rule is legislatively mandated 
not long after the FCC was seri- 
ously considering dumping it. 
The rule states that telephone 
companies cannot own cable sys- 
tems in their monopolized local 
areas. 
min the event that telephone 
companies want to get into the ca- 
ble industry in their nontele- 
phone areas, which is permitted 


Pearce is president of Informa- 
tion Age Economics, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C., and a regular col- 
umnist with Computerworld On 
Communications. 


under current FCC rule, they can 
only do so if they get a franchise 
from the city authorities. Such 
franchise awards would be held 
under intensely competitive con- 
ditions with much public scrutiny. 
As a result, the telephone compa- 
nies may be unduly handicapped 
in the cable franchising process. 
= Cable services are redefined to 
make it impossible for telephone 
companies to build facilities that 
can be leased to companies such 
as Home Box Office (HBO). As a 
result of this redefinition, tele- 
hone companies are prohibited 
rom going to program producers 
and offering telephone company 
facilities as alternative delivery 
systems to cable. 
® Telephone companies can build 
cable facilities in their monopoly 
telephone areas, but they can only 
lease them to those providing full 
cable service. 
® Neither the states nor the FCC 
can regulate cable as a common 
carrier. If cable companies contin- 
ue to offer only cable services, 
they cannot be regulated as strin- 
gently as local telephone compa- 
nies. If cable offers telephone ser- 
vices or two-way data services, the 
states and the FCC can decide to 
regulate those services. 
= Renewal guidelines are clearly 
spelled out. 
® Access channels for public, edu- 
cational and governmental use are 
subject to negotiation with cities. 
Leased channel access for video 
only is subject to a complicated 
formula regarding the number of 
channels to be made available and 
their cost. 
® Cable’s emerging video compet- 


itor, the Satellite Master Antenna 
Television (SMATV) _ industry, 
won one and lost one with H.R. 
4103. The win is embodied in a 
clause in the bill that says cable 
operators do not have the right of 
access to multitenant buildings if 
“other technologies” provide 
equivalent programming. The re- 
— language accompanying the 
inal version of the bill is expect- 
ed to clarify any confusion. 

The loss concerns a clause say- 
ing that the states can develop 
regulations governing SMATV that 
are consistent with the FCC’s min- 
imal regulations. 

A major ommission from the 
bill concerns the activities of 
AT&T in the cable industry. AT&T 
and cable ownership are not spe- 
cifically mentioned, which means 
that AT&T can only buy into the 
cable industry or begin cable op- 
erations once the seven-year mor- 
atorium embodied in the Modi- 
fied Final Judgment ending the 
antitrust suit runs out. 

AT&T can, of course, apply for a 
waiver, but it is unlikely that U.S. 
Federal District Court Judge Har- 
old Greene would allow that, es- 
pecially since both cable opera- 
tors and newspaper publishers 
would strenuously oppose such a 
move. There is nothing in the bill, 
however, that prohibits AT&T 
from entering joint ventures with 
cable companies. 

Opposition to the bill contin- 
ues to intensify following passage 
by the Energy and Commerce 
Committee. 

The most vigorous opposition 
is coming from five major forces 
— the local telephone compa- 
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nies, state regulators, a segment of 
the cable industry, public interest 
groups and some major city may- 
ors. 

Since the local telephone com- 
panies have the most to lose, their 
plan appears to be to kill the bill 
rather than amend it. 

The anti-telephone company 
language in the bill has its basis in 
the economic theory that says a 
monopoly, such as a telephone 
— has the incentive to 
cross-subsidize other business ac- 
tivities using those revenues de- 
rived from its monopoly service. 
Under these conditions, cable op- 
erators say, the cable industry 
would never have been allowed to 
develop as a separate competitor 
to the telephone companies. 

These same anticompetition, 
cross-subsidy arguments also ap- 
ply to other rate base-regulated 
utilities if they plan to enter the 
cable business. 

For their part, the local iele- 
ie companies, which have 

een increasingly inept at con- 
vincing Congress that they de- 
serve greater business flexibility 
following the breakup of AT&T, 
must convince legislators that 
they are confronting an increasing 
array of local bypass competitors. 
Since local distribution of tele- 
communications services is be- 
coming competitive, the tele- 
phone companies must argue that 
they be allowed to compete fairly 
and perhaps even be permitted to 
develop bypass options, including 
cable. 

They must also convince Con- 
gress that the FCC’s cross-own- 
ership restrictions are no longer 
justified. 

The most surprising threat to 
the bill’s future is from a segment 
of the cable industry itself. Cable 
has always had the ability to shoot 
itself in the foot, in part because 
of the entrepreneurial and com- 
bative character of the industry 
and in part due to the regulatory 
and financial problems that it is 
= facing. 

It is clear that the cable — 
cannot yet let down its guard, 
largely because of the stiff opposi- 
tion to passage of the bill. 

If the cable industry is to pre- 
vail, it must steadfastly support 
Mooney, its new leader in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Any sign of weakness 
or dissension in the ranks will be 
exploited by those who have ev- 
erything to gain and nothing to 
lose by moving cable legislation 
into the next Congress. 

Cable’s smashing victory before 
the House Energy and Commerce 
Committee oad amount to noth- 
ing if the telephone industry, aid- 
ed by the states and a segment of 
the cable industry, unites to derail 
the bill as it moves through the fi- 
nal stages of congressional action. 

Time is on the side of cable’s 
opposition. 
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Whatever happened to videotex, the 
revolutionary. technology that. prom- 
ised so much to so many for so little? 
According to companies hawking this 
technology, videaotex is alive and well 
and, they hope, will be working with- 
in the walls of many corporations in a 
few years. Industry experts and video- 
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tex vendors believe that this hard-to- 
define technology will be accepted as 
an easy-to-use, cost-effective alterna- 
tive to traditional computing 
Videotex has become a _ generic 
term. Just as someone asks for a Klee- 
roams tater leh Mee er lmmel tit Coma. ell mrelOn 
ecaeje] (CGmIUGreCOtmyeluelo a yilalca ian 
ring to any number of electronic infor- 
mation retrieval systems ranging from 
on-line data bases like the Dow Jones 


& Co. news service, to teletext, the 
one-way broadcast information trans- 
mitted on an unused portion of the 
a CAMT SCOTTI tema CeCee co as Cem rica 
active technology that allows users to 
send and receive text and graphics via 
either a personal computer or a key- 
board and decoder unit attached to a 
television set. 

The most attractive aspect of video- 


tex is that anyone can use it. Simple 
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menus and prompts are used to access 
information from a vyideotex data base. 
The information, whether text, charts 
or pictures, is displayed in a single- 
frame format, much like a page in a 
book.-This procedure for accessing in- 
formation requires no computer 
knowledge or programming expertise 
oe) attemenay 

Since the information the user needs 
can be retrieved quickly, a videotex 
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system apportions a small amount of 


computing power to a sizable number 
of. users, ,hence slashing computing 
costs : 

In the U.S., videotex was first mar- 
keted to individual consumers. Home 
videotex promised consumers: the 
ability toybank and shop via ternrinals 
connected to their television sets. The 
nation’s first. commercial system, 
Knight-Ridder Newspapers’ Viewtron 
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System, which is currently operating 
in several Florida counties, went on- 
line in October 1983. The Times-Mir- 
ror Videotex Services’ Gateway System 
is currently in operation in Orange 


County, ¢ FIN Me meni contac 


additional consumer systems have 
been relatively few and: far between, 
which has’ prompted many industry 
watchers to suggest that home video- 
tex is mostly talk and _ little >» 
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action. “Although there has been 
a lot of publicity about the Knight- 
Ridder and the Times-Mirror 
home videotex systems, the real 
action will be in corporate video- 
tex,” said Martin Lane, director of 
videotex planning for Link Re- 
sources Corp. in New York. ~ 

Experts agree that many video- 
tex vendors have focused their ef- 
forts on packaging this technol- 
ogy as a new information system 
designed for use by the corporate 
sector. These information systems 
are currently referred to as pri- 
vate, in-house videotex systems. 
“There is a ground swell of inter- 
est in corporate applications of vi- 
deotex,” commented Brian Du- 
gan, vice-president and director of 
videotex for the Gartner Group. 

Bas yo Equipment Corp.] has 
no real interest in the consumer 
market; its focus is the corporate 
market. IBM’s initial focus is in 
the corporate market as well. 
These companies see a more im- 
mediate return in this area,”’ Lane 
added. 

Many vendors are seeing their 
videotex systems used by compa- 
nies to provide their employees 
with an inexpensive medium for 
the rapid dissemination of timely 
information. Curt Anderson, vi- 
deotex marketing programs man- 
ager for DEC, points to the low 
costs and brief period of time in- 
volved with printing and distribut- 
ing company manuals, indexes, 
newsletters and schedules as a 
prime incentive for the purchase 
of DEC’s VAX/VTX system. 

At the Videotex ’84 conference 
in April, DEC, AT&T Information 
Systems, Inc. and Honeywell, Inc. 
unveiled a variety of hardware and 
software videotex products. These 
announcements served to pro- 
mote videotex as a viable ee 
rate information system. DEC led 
the way, introducing a trio of vi- 
deotex software products. Accord- 
ing to Lane, DEC’s host hardware 
is the choice of most European 


corporate videotex systems. 

Lane said that the DEC an- 
nouncements were ‘‘indicative of 
the path that videotex will fol- 
low.”” He added that “Link antici- 

ates that IBM will announce a 
ull range of videotex software 
products —_ore to run on its 
systems in early 1985.” 

Dugan explained, “The novel 
feature of the IBM and DEC offer- 
ings is that they converge on the 
concept of the personal computer 
as the videotex workstation.” The 
AT&T and Honeywell videotex 
systems, however, are based on 
the use of a dedicated terminal. 
The AT&T Information System’s 
Sceptre terminal consists of a 
wireless keypad and a controller 
unit that, when connected to a 
standard television set and tele- 
phone, transform the terminal 
into a videotex data base access 
system. Honeywell offers both a 
television-connected terminal 
and a stand-alone terminal that 
features a CRT display. 

The advantage of the IBM and 
DEC videotex systems, according 
to Lane, is that cor will let poten- 
tial users take advantage of their 
installed base of user terminals, 
therefore eliminating the cost of 
purchasing additional hardware. 
Some feel that AT&T and Hon- 
eywell, by founding their video- 
tex products on the dedicated-ter- 
minal concept, have limited their 
products’ chances of acceptance 
as corporate information systems. 
“Dedicated terminals are not go- 
ing to make it in videotex any- 
more. Unlike the dedicated termi- 
nal, the personal computer is a fait 
accompli,” Lane said. 

In trying to decide which type 
of videotex system to procure for 
his corporation, a management in- 
formation systems (MIS) manager 
is faced with several important de- 
cisions. ‘You must first make sure 
that your application is suitable 
for a videotex environment,” 
warned Lane. “Since with video- 
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tex you are spreading a small 
amount of computing power over 
a large number of users, you do 
not want videotex for an applica- 
tion that requires a lot of calculat- 
ing or manipulation of data. 

“The primary consideration is 
whether or not you can use your 
existing user terminals for video- 
tex,”’ he added. The MIS manager 
must decide on either a videotex 
system based on the dedicated 
terminal idea or one founded on 
the personal computer concept. 
Choosing the former means that 
the dedicated terminal,. unlike a 
personal computer, will not be ca- 
pable of performing tasks other 
than videotex, whereas choosing a 
personal computer-based system 
will allow potential users the ad- 
vantage of performing additional 
computing functions when not in 
the videotex mode. ‘Ideally, you 
would like to buy a terminal that 
could be used for more than one 
application,” Lane said. 

The MIS manager must then de- 
cide what applications the video- 
tex system will be required to 
handle. Videotex ee are 
generally either alphanumeric or 
require some kind of graphics ca- 
pability. According to Lane, “the 
overwhelming majority of possi- 
ble corporate videotex applica- 
tions do not require graphics.”’ 

Alphanumeric applications are 
generally written in Ascii code. 
Since there exists a proliferation 
of traditional black and white, 
nongraphics Ascii terminals in 
corporations, systems such as 
DEC’s VAX/VTX stand to become 
popular. Examples of alphanu- 
meric videotex applications in- 
clude newsletters, schedules, 
manuals, indexes and bulletin 
boards. 

Many corporate videotex appli- 
cations stand to benefit from the 
use of graphics. This has led to the 
development of the two dominant 
standards for the encoding of 
graphics: Prestel, developed by 


British Telecom, and the North 
American Presentation Level Pro- 
tocol Syntax (NAPLPS), AT&T’s 
upgraded version of the Canadian 
Telidon protocol. The NAPLPS 
standard was accepted in February 
1984 by the American National 
Standards Institute and the Cana- 
dian Standards Association as the 
North American standard for en- 
coding videotex graphics. 

The major difference between 
Prestel and NAPLPS is that Pres- 
tel’s less complex color graphics 
utilize alphamosaics, a technique 
that uses small blocks of color to 
form mosaic patterns. NAPLPS, 
however, allows its users the abili- 
Yy to compose high-resolution, 

etailed drawings ~ 
metrics, a technique that imple- 
ments lines, arcs and points to 
form near-picture-quality _ pat- 
terns. Applications featuring any 
type of charts, maps, graphs or 
product designs would require 
that the system have some type of 
graphics capabilities. 

Although there has been much 
talk concerning the advantages of 
corporate videotex systems based 
on the Prestel, NAPLPS and other 
standards, many industry spokes- 
men believe that videotex’s initial 
penetration will be in the Ascii 
market. “An Ascii-formatted vi- 
deotex system would take advan- 
tage of existing Ascii terminals 
and data bases,” reasoned Gary 
Arlen, president of Arlen Commu- 
nications, Inc. ‘‘For the next five 
years, most corporate videotex ap- 
plications will be Ascii or Ebcdic. 

“The battle is ar between 
NAPLPS and Ascii. It will be a lang 
time before NAPLPS is as strong as 
Ascii because of the availability of 
NAPLPS software adaptors for per- 
sonal computers,” Lane said. In 
comparing Ascii to NAPLPS and 
Prestel as a vehicle for introduc- 
ing videotex to the corporate 
masses, Arlen said, ‘People are 
willing to try the Model T instead 
of the souped-up Porsche.” 2 
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BY WAYNE BENOIT 


The most pressing issue before today’s infor- 
mation processing industry is the distribution 
of information between mainframe computers 
and personal: computers in the corporate envi- 
ronment. This has been caused, at least in part, 
by the ever-increasing distribution of tasks to 
personal computers, without a corresponding 
distribution of related information. Managers 
at all levels in the corporation are making busi- 
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ness decisions in an increasingly competitive 
environment. They must secure the informa- 
tion required for their decision-making pro- 
cesses and then analyze their alternatives. Mi- 
crocomputers provide these managers with an 
invaluable information analysis tool, but often 
they do not provide the data to be analyzed. 
Indeed, information stored on mainframes 
that is essential to a manager’s analysis is often 
difficult or impossible to access. The con- 
trolled distribution of this information will, in 
large part, determine the quality of these man- 
agers’ decisions and thus the relative success 
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of their corporations. In addition 
to the information retrieved by us- 
ers from mainframes, information 
critical to corporate decision mak- 
ing and operation is now being 
generated on distributed personal 
computers. A consistent and se- 
cure method must be found to 
harvest this information. 

What functions would be re- 
quired of a product responsible 
for the information servicing of 
personal computers within the 
corporate environment? 

To determine this, consider the 
tasks a typical office worker per- 
forms. Office workers may need 
financial data to feed a spread- 
sheet application or mainframe 
data base information to create a 
report. They might even need to 
download a copy of a standard ap- 
plications program and run it ona 

ersonal computer. The ideal in- 
ormation distributor will be able 
to handle any information re- 
quest. Limiting distribution re- 
quests only postpones the inevita- 
ble requirement. Consequently, 
the personal computer-to-main- 
frame information problem con- 
sists of five distinct functions: 
® Information access; 
® Information control; 
8 Information transformation; 
® Information transfer; 
# Customization facilities. 

In most large companies, cor- 
porate data resides on one or sev- 
eral large computer systems in a 
variety of formats. To obtain this 
data, office workers must ask 
mainframe programmers to ex- 
tract it from one or more sources, 
including various data bases, in- 
dexed files and sequential files. 
This process is expensive, time- 
consuming and hopelessly back- 
logged. Interactive access meth- 

must be provided to manage 
efficiently the information de- 
mands of the personal computer 


| 
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Information Distribution Model 


user without compromising or 
corrupting the data. 

Interactive access is complicat- 
ed since corporate data is man- 
aged within a variety of applica- 
tions and data base management 
systems with varying security lev- 
els. In most cases, the necessary 
information cannot be accessed 
by non-management information 
systems (MIS) personnel, and 
MIS directors are reluctant to 
change these access methods. 
Corporate information is often too 
sensitive to be made available to 
all users. MIS needs a central in- 
formation control point in order 
to regulate access. 

Once controlled access is al- 
lowed, the information requested 
may not exist in a usable form. In- 
formation transformation may be 
necessary on a field, record or file 
basis to allow designated applica- 
tions to process the data. This 
transformation will be required so 
that popular off-the-shelf applica- 
tions, such as Micropro Interna- 
tional Corp.’s Wordstar, can use 
the extracted data. 

When both controlled access 
and the necessary transformation 
are provided, transferring the data 
between the host system and the 
personal computers presents diffi- 
culties. One means of data trans- 
fer is the International Standards 
Organization’s (ISO) Open Sys- 
tems Interconnect model, but this 
has not been fully implemented. 
There are several methods used to 
connect users to computers, in- 
cluding asynchronous and binary 
synchronous transmission, the 
X.25 interface and Systems Net- 
work Architecture. The ability to 
connect workstations with differ- 
ent host computers via these dif- 
ferent networks is necessary for 
information transfer and control 
in a distributed environment. 

In’ most organizations, unique 
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information distribution require- 
ments exist that can only be han- 
dled by the organization. These 
needs will require programmatic 
interfaces not typically provided 
by commercial information distri- 
bution products. In these in- 
stances, components of the infor- 
mation server would be desirable 
to generate quickly a consistent 
but unique application. 

Using this functional road map, 
it is possible to determine what 
the components of a personal 
computer-to-mainframe link 
should be (see figure above). 

The first component in the link 
is the interactive access and ex- 
traction function. This should be a 
rich set of features to provide the 
MIS group with an interactive ex- 
traction facility. This facility 
should support multiple data 
sources and allow the end user 
dynamic access to corporate data 
without MIS staff involvement. It 
should be centrally controlled to 
provide an information adminis- 
tration function on the host sys- 
tem, allowing only authorized in- 
formation access to remote users. 

The product should allow ac- 
cess to varied data base products 
as well as standard sequential and 
indexed sequential files, using 
the same access vehicle. Informa- 
tion gathered this way should be 
placed in an information server to 
prepare for user interaction. 

Information control should be 
supported using a virtual server 
concept. This approach is imple- 
mented by designating special 
places within processors on the 
network as information control 
points. Maximum control is thus 
provided, since each area is sup- 
ported by a server. The informa- 
tion control function should ulti- 
mately support the use of several 
types of virtual servers, including 
file servers, terminal servers and 


transaction servers. 

Access to the information serv- 
er should be controlled by exten- 
sive security mechanisms. In addi- 
tion, the server area should 
support a set of utilities to select, 
encrypt, consolidate, transform 
and sort information. For billin, 
and control purposes, a log of al 
transfer activity should be main- 
tained, with each transaction to 
the server logged to an account- 
ing file. 

Once the information is placed 
in the information server, the per- 
sonal computer user should be 
able to modify that information 
using a standard set of functions. 
Applications at the personal com- 
puter level often require data in a 
particular format, and this re- 
quires that fields or records be 
modified before the designated 
application on a remote computer 
can process it. This data transfor- 
mation capability should also be 
able to reformat output from a 
personal computer application so 
it can be used by.a toe — 
tion system. The more formats 
that can be transformed, the more 
useful the system is. 

The transfer function should 
bring together the information 
present in the information server 
and the task that requires it. This 
can best be accomplished with a 
communications system based on 
an open architecture, such as that 
defined by the OSI, and the use of 
virtual servers distributed on the 
network. 

A layered architecture provides 
the optimal micro-to-mainframe 
link. Layers can be modified and 
enhanced easily without affecting 
layers above or below, making up- 
grading easier. This approach 
would allow computing machin- 
ery to communicate over a variety 
of networks via an application-to- 
application message exchange 





and therefore enable dif- 
ferent types of personal 
computers to use re- 
sources, share programs 
and exchange p with 
the host system. 


N THE TYPICAL 
model, servers ma 
be located at eac 
mainframe and per- 
sonal computer on 
the network, with 
multiple levels of 
servers located at 
the mainframe to 
handle the needs of 
the large number of differ- 
ent types of information 
requirements. 

This particular structure 
then could be used for all 
types of information trans- 
fer between different types 
of computer system com- 
a It need not only 

e used for personal com- 
a aes trans- 
er. 

If a virtual server tech- 
nology is used, the server 
should be built out of a set 
of modular building 
blocks. These blocks 
should include a network 
machine interface, a net- 
work task interface and 
utility modules that per- 
form specific utility func- 
tions for the personal com- 
puter user, such as 
encryption, — transforma- 
tion, selection, consolida- 
tion and control. 

These modules should 
be removable for use by 
organizations that are in 
the process of creating 
their own server applica- 
tions. 

The network machine 
interface would incorpo- 
rate the bottom four layers 
of the OSI model (physi- 
cal, link, network and 
transport) and should be 
responsible for establish- 
ing communications be- 
tween two machines — for 
example, between the per- 
sonal computer and host 
mainframe. 

This interface should be 
=" to a variety of dif- 

erent machines on the 
network. 


HE NETWORK 
task interface 
would _ estab- 
lish communi- 
cations be- 
tween two 
logically sepa- 
rate processes 
or tasks. It 
would incorpo- 
rate the upper three layers 
of the OSI (application, 
resentation and session 
ayers) as functionally de- 
fined by the ISO. The pro- 
cesses or tasks could re- 
side in the same machine 
as well as different ma- 
chines in a network. These 
tools allow the construc- 


tion of servers for particu- 
lar user tasks. 

Servers might include a 
tailored file server, spool 
server, transaction server 
and terminal server. 

For example, a terminal 
server could require two 
functions: to act as a gate- 
way to Mainframe A and to 
act as a protocol converter. 
Therefore, it would re- 
quire a network machine 
interface and a transforma- 
tion utility. 


In this personal com- 
puter-to-mainframe appli- 
cation, each machine 
would have a server con- 
sisting of task and machine 
interfaces and a transfor- 
mation _ 

This modular concept 
would allow for tiers of 
servers. A personal com- 
puter should be able to 
send a request for informa- 
tion to mainframe A’s serv- 
er via its server. The main- 
frame discovers that the 


Micro-to-Mainframe 
Harmony 


information actually re- 
sides in Mainframe B, so it 
sends the request from its 
Mainframe A server to 
Mainframe B. 

Mainframe B_ extracts 
the information and sends 
it back to the personal 
computer over the same 
path. This entire process is 
transparent to the user, 
who only knows that he re- 
ceived the information he 
requested. 

It is apparent that this 


modular architecture can 
provide many solutions to 
specific communications 
needs, allowing large cor- 
porations to manage effec- 
tively information stored 
on different types of com 
puter systems within both 
complex or simple net- 
works. 

The MIS director imple- 
ments only those pieces 
he needs now, but he can 
add more pieces as those 
needs change. . 
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nee he ae Acom mi sior 
hearing in the morning i 


Debate among 

five commissioners is brief -and_ sub- 
dued. The commissioners politely ac- 
cept comments from various members — 
of the audience and just as politely de- 
cline to hear from others. Nobody in the . 
audience appears to be especially irked 
by commission action, nor does anyone 
look terribly pleased. One source of 
constant animation presents a distrac- 
tion on this routine day. FCC Commis- 
sioner Mimi Weyforth Dawson, dressed 
in a rich blue suit, rocks back in her 
chair in reaction to the words of a fellow 
commissioner. She picks up a pencil 
and absently toys with it. She frowns as 
she concentrates on what is being said, 
then she leans forward into the micro- 
phone to offer her studied opinion on 
the matter at hand. 

“We have put in some edits on this 
with Commissioner (Henry] Rivera's of- 
fice,” says an FCC staff member. 

“I would like to see those edits,” 
comes Dawson’s ready interjection. She 
smiles widely and the audience breaks 
into easy laughter. 

Since July 1981, when she was ap- 
pointed to her post by President Ronald 
Reagan, Dawson has served as an FCC 
commissioner at a time of unprecedent- 
ed activity in communications. When 
Dawson arrived at the FCC, her stance as 
an impassioned deregulator was already 
public knowledge. 

“If by impassioned deregulator you 
mean it is the burden of government to 
prove why it is necessary to intrude in a 
market, then yes, I suppose I am,’’ Daw- 
son said in a recent interview. 

Dawson, 39, came to the FCC after 
nearly-14 years on Capitol Hill, where > 
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she worked her way from 
legislative aide for two 
Missouri representatives to 
chief of staff for Sen. Rob- 
ert Packwood (R-Ore.). 
Packwood’s activity in 
telecommunications-relat- 
ed legislation sparked 
Dawson's own _ involve- 
ment in the field and her 
eventual move into a deci- 
sion-making role. After 
serving as advisor to a per- 
son of influence but pos- 
sessing no ultimate power 


To see Dawson in action is to witness a 
woman of disarming candor. While ber 
opinions are strong, ber manner is democratic 
and ber mind remains open. 


herself, Dawson said she 
felt ready to “be in a posi- 
tion to make decisions my- 


self, and I was fortunate to 
work for a senator who ap- 
preciated that.”’ 


She was a bit reluctant 
to leave the fast-paced 
sphere of policymaking for 
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what was then considered 
a sleepy, independent reg- 
ulatory agency. “But I felt 
the issues we are facing in 
telecommunications are 
issues that are really shap- 
ing society over the next 
several decades,” she said. 
A self-described chain- 
smoker and perpetual cof- 
fee drinker, Dawson dis- 
likes talking with people 
from behind her desk: ‘‘It 
creates an artificial barri- 
er.” She claims to do her 
most productive work 
while seated on a sofa at 
the other end of the room 
from the formidable desk. 
In stark contrast to the 
sterility of the desk’s end 
of the room, Dawson's 
working space is strewn 
with ashtrays, open fold- 
ers, loose papers and stray 
coffee mugs. It is from this 
spot in her office that she 
holds forth in occasionally 
intense but most often re- 
laxed discussions with her 
staff members, FCC attor- 
neys, other commissioners 
and outside visitors. 
Dawson airs her views 
as freely in the commis- 
sion hearing room as in 
the privacy of her office. 
To see her in action is to 
witness a woman of dis- 
arming candor. While her 
opinions are strong, her 
manner is democratic and 
her mind remains open. 
When Dawson arrived at 
the FCC, the agency was in 
an extreme state of flux. In 
August 1981, the Justice 
Department’s antitrust suit 
against AT&T was settled. 
At that point, the FCC 
joined U.S. Federal Dis- 
trict Court Judge Harold 
Greene in overseeing the 
‘divestiture of AT&T and its” 
22 local operating compa- 
nies. Both Dawson and 
FCC Chairman Mark S. 
Fowler, who joined at 
roughly the same time, 
were brought on to a com- 
mission of seven, which 
was then pared down to 
five. 


When Dawson arrived, 
there was a woman, Anne 
P. Jones, already on the 
commission, making Daw- 
son the fourth in a succes- 
sion of women serving on 
the FCC. In Dawson’s esti- 
mation, the precedent set 
by a history of female com- 
missioners helped her to 
adjust to her position. In 
particular, Jones helped 
the young commissioner 
adjust to life as a female 
FCC commissioner. These 
days she appears, if not 
quite jaded, then certainly 
well accustomed to being 
the only woman on the 
commission. 

When asked to reflect 
on being female in a pre- 
dominantly male industry, 
Dawson responded facile- 
ly at first. ‘I think that I 
probably receive more 





bouquets of flowers than the male 
commissioners.”” Then her face 
turned serious and her answer 
changed. “I think there are some 
people who are still in the process 
of not having to deal with a great 
number of women in positions 
such as this. Someone might take 
a male commissioner out and play 
tennis or other kinds of traditional 
male get-together sports. I get 
flowers. But I think that is fine. It 
doesn’t offend me. 

“I get tennis games, too,” she 
added quickly, “but only after 
making it known that I enjoy play- 
ing tennis.” 

On the whole, Dawson be- 
lieves, times have changed suffi- 
ciently that women in positions 
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“I think there are some people who are 

still in the process of not baving to deal 
with a great number of women in posi- 

tions such as this. Someone might take a 
male commissioner out and play tennis 

or other kinds of traditional male get-to- 
gether sports. I get flowers. But I think 
that is fine. It doesn’t offend me. I get 
tennis games, too,”’ she added quickly, 
“but only after making it known that I 

enjoy playing tennis.”’ 


Mimi Dawson 


such as hers no longer face much 
antipathy, or even subtle sexism, 
from male colleagues. In addi- 
tion, she sees opportunities grow- 
ing at a rapid pace for women in 
the communications industry. 

“Telecommunications is be- 
coming a ene field for wom- 
en,” she said. ‘““When Anne Jones 
was here, we initiated a confer- 
ence for women in telecommuni- 
cations. The field gives women a 
wide range of nontraditional op- 
portunities. For example, today 
we are seeing more and more fe- 
male entrepreneurs and engi- 
neers.” 

As active as she is in promoting 
women in the field, if Dawson 
views herself as a role model at 
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all, it is in a much broader sense 
that crosses specific gender lines. 
“I spend a lot of time with 
young women beginning their ca- 
reers. But I am not sure that the 
role model is necessarily a sexist 
phenomenon,” she said. “I think 
people have people they look to 
and say there is something about 
that person they find attractive.” 
If Dawson’s calm demeanor 
ever diminishes, it is at the men- 
tion of the controversy surround- 
ing the AT&T divestiture. To the 
7 detractors of the AT&T 
breakup, Dawson’s replies are 
firm. “I think critics of the divesti- 
ture are dealing with what is hap- 
pening today,” she said. “The role 
of this agency is to make sure that 
the American people have a 
choice, whether it is video, data or 


If Dawson’s calm demeanor ever dimin- 
ishes, it is at the mention of the contro- 
versy surrounding the AT&T divestiture. 
“I think the jury is still out on divesti- 
ture,” she said. “I can tell you from a 
theoretical, macroeconomic perspective 
that it may bave been an appropriate 
decison, or a positive policy decision. 
But I don’t know what that means for Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones in Omaha, Neb., yet.” 


voice. That is, we look to that ulti- 
mate terminal in the home. If you 
take that macro view, you can look 
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divestiture,” she continued. “I 
can tell you from a theoretical, 
macroeconomic perspective that 
it may have been an i Ther 
decison, or a positive policy deci- 
sion. But I don’t know what that 
means for Mr. and Mrs. Jones in 
Omaha, Neb., yet.” 

As Dawson sees it, one of the’ 
most pressing issues before the 
commission in the next several 
years is what she calls competi- 
tion vs. the efficiencies of an inte- 
grated, enhanced network. ‘‘Find- 
ing the appropriate mix is a very 
difficult policy decision,” she 
said. 

Dawson lets it be known that 
she is no friend to many of the 
regulatory restraints that have 
been placed on the regional Bell 
operating companies, and she is 
brutally frank in her assessment of 
the separate subsidiary require- 
ments placed on the regional 
companies. - “I was not terribly 
fond of the separate — re- 
quirements,” she said, “at least 
for customer premises equip- 
ment. I think we have to do a little 
bit more looking on the enhanced 
services side.”’ 

Those requirements stemmed 
from the FCC’s 1980 Second Com- 
puter Inquiry, which Dawson 
views as a regulatory response to 
technology. “In fact,’ she added, 
raising her eyebrows, ‘“‘maybe it is 
not an appropriate response any- 
more.” 

If Dawson sees herself in the 
grip of a mission, it is that of a reg- 
ulator who deregulates. In a gen- 
eral sense, she characterizes what 
she does as “‘exit regulation.’ 

“As the government is exiting a 
marketplace, the biggest chal- 
lenge is how to exit while creating 
a level playing field. How you do 
that will make a great difference 
to the public and to the entrants 
and to the ultimate expansion of 
technology and the availability of 
products to the public,” she com- 
mented. “These are very difficult 
questions. They’re questions of 
technology, of equity and speed 
of service. For any regulator, it is 
most important to keep your ulti- 
mate overall perspective constant- 
ly in mind. It is very easy to get 
caught up in the issues of a partic- 
ular case.” 

In its present state, Dawson be- 
lieves the FCC is entering an era 
that demands an unprecedented 
breadth of knowledge. ‘“‘It is not 
enough anymore for the commis- 
sion to understand the telephone 
business,” she said. ‘“‘We are in a 
different world. And there needs 
to be an education process.” 

When the FCC is faced with the 
particulars of a case, Dawson said, 
she would like to see more direct 
contact from the parties involved. 
“T don’t think that I have ever had 
[parties] come in and ask if they 
could brief me on how they func- 
tion, how they operate and all of 
the other technical aspects,’”’ she 
explained. 

“It has been up to us to move 
out and try to find that informa- 
tion. We are in a completely new 
environment. It would not be in- 
appropriate for people to come to 
us and explain what they see as 
their role in that environment.” 
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Teleconferencing 


ANYONE CAN DO IT 


By Virginia A. Ostendorf 


Teleconferencing in the U.S. has evolved into a variety of modes 
— audio, audio-plus graphics, still video and motion video. Re- 
cent studies indicate that audio conferencing or telephone meet- 
ings account for 90% of all the teleconferencing that takes place 
today. 

Analyzing the acceptance of audio conferencing within typical 
organizations may prove helpful. Those implementing new sys- 
tems seek applications with the greatest potential for user accep- 
tance. 


Until recently, the emphasis in teleconferencing has been >» 
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Successful 
Users 


on the hardware, with aggressive 
equipment vendors driving the 
market. But within the past year, 
many potential users wishing to 
implement systems have changed 
their emphasis to one of needs 
analysis. 

Audits of internal communica- 
tions om and the identifica- 
tion o aes applications now 
precede the selection of equip- 
ment. 

Kellogg Conferencing Service, 
in Littleton, Colo., provides inter- 
connection of telephone confer- 
ences to more than 250 regular 
clients. An analysis of this client 
base reveals identifiable user 
characteristics. ; 

Company size is not a reliable 
indicator of teleconferencing ac- 
ceptance. Although most pub- 
lished case studies emphasize the 
Fortune 500 users, the Kellogg 
client base revealed that audio us- 
ers cover the spectrum from small 
businesses to giant conglomer- 
— with usage equally distribut- 
ed. 

The most common characteris- 
tic is dispersed geography. Com- 
panies that do business from a 
number of regional offices, serv- 
ing clients across the country or 
around the world, are the best 
candidates for audio conferencing 
acceptance. 

Clients rarely achieve rapid 
growth in the use of teleconfer- 
encing without top management 
endorsement. This is not to say 
that chief executives are the chief 
users. Almost universally, middle 
managers and technical special- 
ists teleconference most frequent- 
ly. However, in organizations en- 
couraging use from the top down, 
implementation is hastened. 

Most audio conferences are 
held on an ad hoc basis and tend 
to be issue-oriented. A problem or 
project is tackled by a team of 
pce who may be geographical- 

y separated. Calls are scheduled 
by the project team until the task 
is completed. It is common to ob- 
serve great activity — many calls 
in a two-week period — and then 
a dramatic usage reduction until 
the next issue arises. Of regular 
Kellogg clients, 75% fit this pat- 
tern. 

Another type of short-term us- 
age is best illustrated by a brief 
case study. The regional office of 
Allstate Insurance Co. is located 
in Englewood, Colo., and serves 
several Western states. For the 
past three years, Allstate has used 
audio conferencing to motivate 
and reward its sales staff through a 
fall sales promotion. 

For nine weeks, two simulta- 
neous conference calls are sched- 
uled once a week. Two teams of 
seven to 10 sales personnel dial in 
and report their weekly sales. Suc- 
a. sales techniques are 
shared, and the weekly reports are 
logged. 

This teleconferencing use is 
part of a yearlong sales contest. 
Ironically, these Allstate sales per- 
sonnel are competing for a vaca- 
tion travel award using a medium 
often touted as a travel replace- 
ment. 

Equally effective, although less 
frequently used, are recurring 


A surprising finding is that teleconfer- 
ence use does not spread through an or- 
ganization because of one successful ap- 
plication. Users are not evangelists. They 
tend to pigeonbole the use for one specif- 

ic application. In 95% of the Kellogg cli- 

ent base, business users schedule their 
own calls with no tracking of usage by 
their companies. This pigeonbole use of 
teleconferencing goes unmonitored. 


calls. Simiiar to regularly sched- 
uled face-to-face meetings, these 
teleconferences are reserved for 
the same day and time all year. 
Participation is fairly constant. 
Sales staff on the road merely dial 
into the meeting from any loca- 
tion. 

Cobe Laboratories, Inc. offers a 
successful example of this of 
conference. Headquartered in 
Lakewood, Colo., the company 
designs, manufactures and mar- 
kets medical products used in 
open-heart surgery and the treat- 
ment of kidney disease. 

Each Monday at 2 p.m. Moun- 
tain Standard Time, five regional 
sales managers in five states dial 
into a teleconference. Informa- 


tion exchange includes updates, 
roblem solving and training in- 
ormation. The weekly telephone 
meeting lasts between 20 minutes 
and one hour. The parties dial in 
from “" convenient telephone, 
usually from a hotel, airport or 
hospital public telephone. The es- 
tablished 
number for the call enable the 
managers to = their appoint- 
ments around the weekly meet- 
ing. Cobe managers cite the re- 
duction of repetitive rsonal 
calls as a major benefit of sales te- 
leconferencing. 

Applications of audio confer- 
encing fall into two general cata- 
gories — business meetings and 
teletraining. Usage records tell us 


Looking for Advice? 
Ask Experienced Users 


What lessons can be learned 
from e 
firm wishing to implement a suc- 
cessful teleconferencing system, 
a great deal can be learned. 

1. Conduct a needs analysis. 
Do not delegate teleconferenc- 
ing solely to the telecommunica- 
tions department. Instead, use a 
team approach, including repre- 
sentatives from many areas of 
corporate life. Gain top manage- 
ment support of this early effort. 
If a consultant is to be employed, 
choose one who uses teleconfer- 
encing to manage and conduct 
his own business. Determine the 
most appropriate mode for the 
— that you have identi- 

1ed. 

2. Select equipment. Let the 
telecommunications manager be 
the point man, but include the 
entire team in determining nec- 
essary features, capacity and 
price. 

3. Identify the in-house advo- 
cate. Determine where the re- 
sponsibility for teleconferencing 
will rest in the organization. 
Choose a manager with the inter- 
est, time and personality to fol- 
low through. If desirable, place 
technical maintenance with the 
telecommunications manager 
and system advocacy and train- 
ing in the a ranks. 

. Deve Operating proce- 
dures. If you are planning to 
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rienced users? For a: 


have an in-house interconnec- 
tion capability, consider the fol- 
lowing questions: 

® How will calls be scheduled? 

= Will service be operator-assist- 
ed or automated? 

® Will there be senior priority or 
first come, first served use? 

= Keeping in mind time zones, 
what hours will the service be 
available? 

® How will usage be tracked? 

® How will the evaluation be 
handled? 

5. Train users. Only after the 
system is in place should you 
train users. Provide both skills 
training and equipment training. 
Use the system to conduct the 
training. By so doing, you will 
take the trainee from the theoret- 
ical to the concrete in the most 
painless manner possible. 

6. Provide ongoing support, 
training and eae 
sure that new employees know 
about the system. Help users 
identify new applications. Re- 
ward your superstars. Evaluate 
what you are doing and continue 
to make it better. 

By following these simple 
steps, you can join the ranks of 
successful teleconference users. 


- Learn the lessons offered by ex- 


rienced users and you will 
ae be telling others of your 


day, time and telephone 


that business meetings of the ~ 
described earlier make up the li- 
on’s share of calls, or 85%. Tele- 
training, the delivery of group in- 
struction, accounts for the 
remaining 15% of all calls. 
Teletraining refers to the deliv- 
ery mode, not the content of the 
classes. Examples of teletraining 
ps ag are professional de- 
velopment classes, academic de- 
= programs and technical up- 
tes 


Although the number of calls 
used for teletraining is only 15% 
of the total, the hours of actual 
use, known as line/hours, are 
closer to 30%. This can be ex- 
plained by the fact that teletrain- 
ing classes usually average more 
locations per call and a last 
longer than business meetings by 
telephone. 

The most successful example of 
corporate teletraining is at United 
Banks of Colorado. This holding 
company consists of 28 affiliate 
banks, a data processing subsid- 
iary, two insurance companies 
and a finance company. Total 
staffing exceeds 3,500 persons, lo- 
cated throughout the Rocky 
Mountains. Driving time to the 
Denver headquarters can exceed 
eight hours each way in good 
weather. Winter conditions fre- 
quently make travel impossible. 

Since October 1982, this inno- 
vative financial organization has 
conducted a variety of traditional 
business meetings by teleconfer- 
ence. For the last 18 months, the 
bank has discovered the benefits 
of teletraining for new arog 
marketing. A typical class links 12 
to 14 banks and more than 100 
people in a 90-minute class ses- 
sion. Employees to be trained 
range from tellers to bank presi- 
dents, depending on the topic. 

United Banks of Colorado now 
conducts four to six teletraining 
sessions per month, in two to 
three topic areas. Recently, mar- 
keting training introduced the 
“Product of the Month” series. 


SURPRISING FIND- 
ing from this study is 
that teleconference 
use does not spread 
throughout an orga- 
nization because of 
one successful ap- 
plication. Users are 
not evangelists. In- 
stead, they tend to 
pigeonhole the use for one specif- 
ic application or need. In 95% of 
the Kellogg client base, business 
users schedule and conduct their 
ewn calls with no tracking of us- 
age by their companies. This pi- 
geonhole use of teleconferencin 
goes unmonitored and unnoticed. 
The rest of the company remains 
oblivious to the value of this tech- 
nology. 

Although this study does not 
identify users by job classification, 
some general user characteristics 
are apparent. Marketing and tech- 
nical project managers are the 
best user prospects. Sales and 
quality control functions use the 
medium well. Corporate trainers 
are just beginning to accept tele- 
conferencing as a delivery mode 





If yours is a Wall Street kind of business, 
you live by the following rule: To keep the 


business going, keep the information flow- 


ing. Moving information over a network 
you can’t control, can lead to business 
problems you can’t tolerate. 

For a network you can depend on, 
depend on INFINET. An impressive list of 
organizations on The Street already do. 
They depend on INFINET for network 
components specifically designed to sup- 
port non-stop operation. INFINET’s mo- 
dems, for example, offer choices such as 
remotely controlled fault-tolerant models 








built-in spares, dial backup at speeds 
up to 9.6K bps;-and remote diagnostic 
testing. 

They depend on INFINET for integrated 
Network Command Center systems to co- 
ordinate and monitor all network activities 
from central sites. INFINET’s state-of-the- 
art Series 90 provides everything they 
need to control, manage and measvre the 
performance of their networks. They can 
test network components, execute restoral 
procedures, maintain management data- 
bases, and analyze data streams — all 
without interrupting network service. With 


ea 
ATE WALL STREET. 


Series 90 they have the facts they need to 
resolve network problems, before they 
become business problems. 


If your business is information, let 
INFINET help manage your assets. 
INFINET: the single source solution for 
non-stop networking. 


Six Shattuck Road 
Andover, MA 01810 
(617)681-0600 


INFIN=T 











Obviously, not Here. But it they were using Interlarrs: 
NET PLUS local area networking system to tie this abun- 
dance of preductivity resources together, they'd definitely 
have something to:smile about. a 
NET PLUS is an integrated family of LAN hardware o | 
and software-products thaf offers low-cost. shared-media 
device interconnection: cgmpatible information-exchange 
among incompatible devices: and assurance of open- 
ended growth through adherence-to Ethernet IEEE 802.3 -~ 
standards , 
‘To sunplify the networking of asynchronous RS232-¢ 
terminals, PCs, minis, ané-peripherals. NET PLUS features 
the NJSIO Network ‘Terminal Server. This compact, micro- 
processor-based device Connects any mixof eight asvachro- 
nous devices to a network, and provides users with a ful! 
range of “data PBX” services. A network can start with 
two NTS10s and grow to several hundred: thereby pro- 
viding virtual circuit connectivity for thousands ot 
attached devices. i 
But getting things connected is only part of the 
NET PLUS story. To assure compatible information ex- ~~ is 
change among incompatible computers attached to the 
network, NET PLUS incorporates file transfer software 
based on the widely.accepted Xerox network systems r 
protocols. Again, our adherence to standards gives 
you low-risk, open-architecture networking. : 
Today, more than ever, persofha#produc- 
tivity depends on immediate access fodistrib- 
uted information. NET PLUS can help people 
work smarter by helping their information 
PROe ae NC mite) a ane as 











Successful 
Users 


and they make up 2 small percent- 
age of regular users. 

Users are rarely from the tele- 
communications department. In 
general, telecommunications 
managers do not use teleconfer- 
encing to manage their projects. A 
company’s teleconferencing suc- 
cess is rarely driven by the tele- 
communications manager. Yet, in 
many corporations, sole responsi- 
bility for research, equipment and 
implementation of teleconferenc- 
ing is in the hands of the telecom- 
munications department. 

How do most successful users 

et started? In many cases, the 
First exposure to teleconferencing 
is initiated by an equipment or 


When the client finally decides to con- 
duct a teleconference, it is often because 
of a crisis. An urgent communications 
need arises; the parties are unable to ar- 
range a traditional meeting; and telecon- 
JSerencing is the only viable option. Some- 
one in the organization remembers the 
demonstration call and realizes its appli- 
cability. Almost apologetically, the new 
communications mode is attempted. 


service provider. A demonstration content is restricted to a discus- that is being demonstrated. 


call is planned and conducted sion of the concept of teleconfer- 


A significant factor is the long 


with the vendor's help, and the encing or the specific hardware period between the demonstra- 


Mom works best 
rath CICS, TSO, & 


At last. MOM closes the gap between 
mainframe power and microcomputers. With 
an ingenious piece of software that works 
with the current IBM operating systems 
(CICS, TSO & CMS). It’s called PC/COM and, 
quite frankly, it's a wonder of a micro-to- 


mainframe link. 


Wait ‘til you see MOM’s PC/COM in 
action. Suddenly, your traditional stand-alone 
IBM PC becomes an integrated workstation. 
You gain access to your corporate data base 


faster and much, much easier. 


With the press of a single function key, PC/COM provides: | 


© full file management capabilities © data security/integrity 


© high speed transfer 

| ® spread sheet format support 
© multi-file access 
© unattended file transfer 


MOM's PC/COM is one of the fastest ways to 


© menu-driven friendliness 

© field and record selectivity | 
© full DOS implementation 

© back-up/restore 


transfer information. And talk about flexible. 
PC/COM works with either an emulator board 
or protocol converter, in either a direct con- 

nect or remote dial-up environment. Any way 
you look at it—or use it—MOM maximizes 
your capabilities and minimizes the amount 


MOM and PC/COM are trademarks of National Product Marketing, Inc 
© 1984 The MOM Corporation. National Product Marketing. Inc., Two Northside 75, Atlanta, GA 30318. 404/351-2902. 
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PC/COM" Provides Full File Management 
From Micros to Mainframes. 


of time that’s required to handle information. 
Here’s how PC/COM works in the scheme 
of things: 


f 





Mainframe 


| CICS, TSO, CMS 
with PC/COM : 
You'll be hard pressed to find anything 
work as fast or as friendly as PC/COM. Call 
1-800-241-1170 to talk to MOM about the 
equipment you have and the capabilities you 
need. MOM knows how to make your CICS, 
TSO or CMS work like never before. And how 
to get increased performance out of your 
micros. Be sure to ask MOM about her special 
Site-license agreement. 

Remember, MOM knows best. 


M@M 


Specialists in Marketing of Micros to Mainframes. 








tion call and the actual first busi- 
ness usage. It is common for a 
prospective user to wait between 
nine months and one year before 
initiating his first teleconference. 
This long period has been verified 
with other service providers and 
manufacturers of teleconferenc- 
ing equipment. The overnight 
success is uncommon in this in- 
dustry. 

When the client finally decides 
to conduct a teleconference, it is 
often because of a crisis. An ur- 
gent communications need arises; 
the parties are unable to arrange a 
traditional meeting; and telecon- 
ferencing is the only viable op- 
tion. Someone in the organization 
remembers the demonstration 
call, realizes its applicability and 
has a name on file to call for assis- 
tance. Almost apologetically, the 
new communications mode is at- 
tempted. As unlikely as it may 
seem, this scenario is common- 
place. 


ESPITE ITS UNEX- 
pected nature, the cri- 
sis teleconference has 
one big advantage. Of- 
ten the partici 

are members of top 
management. In a 
very visible way, tele- 
conferencing is per- 
ceived as a benefit by 

senior executives. 

What is the effect of user train- 
ing on acceptance of teleconfer- 
encing? What of training is 
most beneficial in hastening ac- 
ceptance? 

As mentioned earlier, one 
ment vendors got the credit for 
most teleconferencing introduc- 
tions in past years. For the most 
— training provided by vendors 

as been limited to equipment 
mastery — assembly, operation 
and troubleshooting. Often a user 
is provided a user manual and a 
brief, face-to-face, hands-on ses- 
sion. This is the traditional train- 
ing received by the majority of us- 
ers. 

I introduced another type of 
training in 1979. Classes conduct- 
ed by audio teleconference teach 
planning, protocol and discussion 
techniques unique to audio con- 
ferencing. During an on-line class 
session, students identify appro- 
— applications from their own 

usiness lives. Questioning tech- 
niques and undesirable methods 
are demonstrated and discussed. 
Agendas are developed and ana- 
lyzed. Human factors and meeting 
skills are stressed instead of 
equipment. 

Comparing the usage of those 
receiving skills training and those 
receiving equipment training re- 
veals a distinct difference. By a 
significant margin, skills-trained 
users host more teleconferences 
than other users. Frequent usage 
occurs sooner, and teleconferenc- 
ing remains a favored communi- 
cations option among those with 
skills training. Finally,  skills- 
trained users are able to identify a 
broader variety of teleconferenc- 
ing — in their profes- 
sional lives than their equipment- 
trained counterparts. 9 
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MARKETING 


By Polly Rash 


Communications satellites, in their 40 years of development, 
have become crucial in our planet’s telecommunications infra- 
structure. 

Satellites today relay 60% of international telecommunications. 
More than 100 communications satellites are now orbiting the 
earth or are planned for the near future. 

Video teleconferencing is one of the brightest services made 
available by satellites. It has been claimed that teleconferencing 
saves travel time and allows more people to participate in confer- 
ences and workshops than ever before. Most important, there p 


Rash is director of marketing, Services by Satellite, Inc., Wasb- 
ington, D.C. 
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is new interest in teleconferenc- 
ing’s ability to increase human 
productivity. 

Teleconferencing has a bright 
future, particularly as a business 
tool. Sorting out the market po- 
tential for video teleconferencing 
involves a little bit of research, 
some background and experience 
in the industry, the ability to look 
into a crystal ball without getting a 
mouth full of ground glass and 
a a whole lot of chutzpah, 
since t 
predictions in the past about tele- 


General DataComm Industries Inc 

One Kennedy Avenue 

Danbury, Connecticut 06810 

Telephone: (203) 797-0711 

TWX: (710) 456-1834 

FAX: (203) 797-0798 

Telex: 99204 

Data Test Center 

Telephone: (203) 743-6361 East 
(714) 957-0244 West 


U.S. Business User Sales Offices 
Atlanta, GA (404) 955-0682 
Boston MA (617) 366-3600 
Chicago, IL (312) 298-4181 
Dallas, TX (214) 980-0803 
Detroit, MI (313) 540-4110 
Santa Ana, CA (714) 957-0244 
New York, NY (212) 423-5080 
(516) 487-6220 
San Francisco, CA (415) 569-3115 
Washington, DC (301) 596-0888 


U.S. Telecomm Sales Offices 
Atlanta, GA (404) 993-2 

Chicago, IL (312) 653-9262 

Dallas, TX (214) 241-5383 
Middletown, NY (914) 443-2882 
New York, NY (914) 969-5162 

Mt. Laurel, Nj (609) 235-4455 
Puerto Rico (809) 792-6855 

San Francisco, CA (707) 746-6100 
Seattle, WA (206) 355-4800 


GENERAL DATACOMM LTD. 


Head Office 

2255 Sheppard Ave. East 
Suite W410 

Willowdale, Ontario 
Canada M2j 4¥3 

(416) 498-5100 


Montreal (514) 336-5454 
Ottawa (613) 741-8014 or 8251 
Edmonton (403) 483-4745 
Vancouver (604) 430-5772 


International Sales Offices 

For the name of your distributor in Europe, Africa and the 
Middle East please contact 

General DataComm International 

Toutley Road. 

Wokingham. Berkshire 

England RG115QN 

0734-791 444 

Telex: 847298 

For the name of your distributor in the United Kingdom 
please contact: 

General DataComm (UK) Lid. 

Toutley Road 

Wokingham, Berkshire 

England RG11 5QN 

0734-794 244 

Telex: 847447 

For the name of your distributor in Asia, the Pacific and Latin 
America please contact 

General DataComm Internationa, Corp. 

One Kennedy Avenue 

Danbury, Connecticut 06810 USA 

Telephone: (203) 797-0711 

Telex: 99204 
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Sorting out the market potential for vid- 
eo teleconferencing involves a little bit of 
research, the ability to look into a crystal 
ball without getting a mouth full of 
ground glass and possibly a whole lot of 


conferencing that have yet to be dicted a few 
ere have been so many realized. 
On the other hand, who pre- 


: 


chutzpab. 





oe ago that thou- 
sands of white-collar workers 
would be seated in modular cells 


BS ROU LES 


hunched in front of CRTs all day 
long? Who would have predicted 
that cellular technology would al- 
low us to use our office while trav- 
eling at 55 miles per hour on the 
way to work? 

According to James Ruehlin, a 
computer programmer for NCR 
Corp. in San Diego and an observ- 
er of the current computer confer- 
encing scene, ‘Computers started 
with batch processing, and it was 
easy to get used to that. It took us 
about 20 years to get interactive 
on-line processing. Yet with 


“Beat the odds.” 


MEGAMUX takes the gamble out of 


high speed multiplexing. 

When you can choose MEGAMUX, a 

world-proven high speed multiplexer, 

NY ihre RODEN MROL UL Mm D Keele Ca ad 
User-proven performance and relia- 

DIG IVE ReSneerinM Lhe uC @wilan 

you need to transmit data, voice and 

video at rates up to two megabits per 

second over any high speed transmission 


facility including coaxial cable, T-1 links; 
fiber optics and microwave 

OMe ORNL MITU EN eaemenelle 
plexing. The conse- 
quences;are too severe. 
Let MEGAMUX help you 
Det On CeO EUS 
Send for free, 
detailed literature 


falta) 
CataComm 


videoconferencing, we have it all, 
all at once. It is full-motion; it is 
color; it is sound; it is alive; it is in- 
teractive; and it is instant.” 

According to Ruehlin, corpo- 
rate culture shock exists. ““Compa- 
nies and people neea time and 
successful experiences to get 
used to this new way of doing 
business.” He said that the next 
few years will provide that time. 

There are five basic types of 
teleconferencing. The first type is 
—e audio conferencing. Audio 
conferences are accomplished by 
calling your telephone company 
to set up a conference call or by 
using one of the many bridge ser- 
vices available. 

If graphics are added to the 
simple audio conference all, 
such as text transmission or an 
electronic blackboard or writing 
tablet, the result is called an au- 
dio-plus or audiographics confer- 
ence. 

The next step up in complexity 
and cost is called slow-scan, cap- 
tured-frame or freeze-frame con- 
ferencing. This type of conferenc- 
ing uses 56K bit/sec telephone 
lines to transmit a single picture 
to a receive location. 

TV cameras and monitors pick 
up and display information. The 
picture is “refreshed,” or 
changed, every seven to 90 sec- 
onds, depending on the speed of 
change needed and the cost of the 
equipment. It is a bit like looking 
at overhead projections or 35mm 
slides as a speaker gives a presen- 
tation. A second telephone line is 
used for the audio portion of the 
conference. 

The fourth type of teleconfer- 
encing is computer conferencing. 
The proliferation of personal 
computers is bringing an enor- 
mous expansion of computer con- 
ferencing. Computer conferenc- 
ing includes such features as 
bulletin board, personal notepad 
and management reports that can 
be written by more than one per- 
son working from more than one 
location. 


HERE ARE FOUR 
levels of computer 
conferencing. In the 
first level the confer- 
ence is totally private. 
Only you have access, 
and it is a one-to-one 
relationship with your 
teleconference coun- 
terpart. The second 
level of computer conferencing 
involves controlled access so that 
more than one person may partici- 
pate, but on a controlled basis. 
On the next level of conferenc- 
ing, one originator can deliver si- 
multaneous messages to many re- 
cipients, or multiple messages are 
sent to one central area and com- 
ments are added by individuals, 
one by one. Finally, global com- 
puter conferencing is like the bul- 
letin boatd at your local grocery 
store: Anyone with a computer 
has access 
Computer conferencing, unlike 
other types of teleconferencing, is 
asynchronous. Computer confer- 
encing does not require the recip- 
ient of the message to participate 


Computer conferencing will belp the de- 

velopment of networking as a new man- 

agement style. In traditional corporate 
pyramids, control is exercised at the top. 
Networks, on the other band, bave no top 
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computer conferencing requires 
written skills. 

Computer conferencing will 
help the development of network- 
ing as a new management style. In 
traditional corporate pyramids, 
control is exercised at the top. 
Networks, on the other hand, have 
no top and are open to all ideas. 


and are open to all ideas. 


live while the message is being 
sent. Messages may be picked up, 
and the conference continues at 


the sender’s convenience. 
While other forms of telecon- 
ferencing require verbal skills, 


Networks are possible in large 
organizations that rely on elec- 
tronics, such as computers and 
phones, to communicate. The 
idea is that management is 
opened up and the top-to-bottom 


Ina world of 
dumb printers, Memorex 
Ber wiyc: 
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In theory, remote computer output print- 
ing is a dynamite concept. 

Reports get out to the right people, 
right away. Turnaround time goes down, costs 
go down. Your central printer gets a break 
instead of a breakdown. 

In theory. 

Perhaps your own experience has been 
less than ideal. Because most remote 
printing systems aren't designed with enough 
control to manage a really heavy work- 
load; there’s no flexibility. No security mea- 
sures, either. 

But consider DPS by Memorex. The first 
Distributed Printing System with complete 
flexibility for the remote user, and complete 
control for the central site. 

Why it’s better. 

For starters, installation is a matter of 
minutes, integrating perfectly into your 
MVS or VTAM System without modification 
and without an IPL. 

Second, DPS will accept data from 
batch output, from a TSO data-set print 
command, or directly from user-written 
programs. 

And the data stays confidential. You 
can assign specific or master passwords, 
and DPS will ignore any command that 
doesn't include your assigned code. 

You can also specify that reports 
be printed on special forms (labels, checks, 
invoices, etc.). 

Network control. 

No matter how big the load, DPS keeps 

your system manageable. From either the 





central console or from remote terminals, 
you can enter commands such as start/ 
stop, display, cancel, re-route, change copy 
count, priority, names or other attributes. 
Data with a life of its own. 

DPS keeps your reports safe from acci- 
dental erasure. You can print them or 
purge them, but DPS won't lose them, ever. 
Even after system error or failure. 

Free 30-Day Trial. 

We'll give you free installation and a 
30-Day free trial to see how our system 
and your hardware can give you incredible 
printing performance. 

Just call now (408) 987-9604, collect, or 
fill out the coupon below and send it today! 

Remember — just because your current 
system falls short, doesn’t mean you don't 
have a second chance. It just means you 
don’t have DPS. 

Se SSS ek 
lemorex Corporation 


San Tomas at Central Expressway, Santa Clara, CA 95052 
ATTN: Software Marketing Manager, MS 1216 


If DPS can think for itself, 
I'm interested in giving it some thought. 


NAME: 
TITLE: 
COMPANY: 
ADDRESS: STATE 
TELEPHONE EXTENSION: 


MEMOREX 


A Burroughs Company 
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DEC—>TO 
IBM/SNA 


PERCE) RR UTTEEERS SPP UE GRAIN bemetie cE 
Full SNA capability for yo EC com- 
puter! Comboard™/SNA gives your ter- 
minals access to IBM interactive ap- 
plications. Data can be transferred be- 
tween systems, all in the complete fully 
supported package. Comboard/SNA 
from Software Results. 


Proven and reliable, Comboard/SNA is a 
single-board 256kb communications 
computer that plugs into your DEC Un- 
ibus. Teamed with Comboard software 
the system is a cost-effective solution to 
troublesome SNA communications prob- 
lems. 


Your DEC emulates an IBM PU Type 2 
communication node. You have a full 
gateway into your SNA without passing 
through a secondary network. 


i 


aiihel 


For further information call or write Soft- 


ware Results... the leader in DEC to IBM 
communications. 


COMBOARD. 


Communications Results from 


SOFTWARE 
RESULTS 


CORPORATION 


Call Toll-free 


1-800-SRC-DATA 


(1-800-772-3282) 
In Ohio call collect, 1-614-267-2203 


2887 Silver Drive Columbus, Ohio 43211 Telex: 467-495 SRC DATA CI 


COMBOARD is a Trademark of Software Results Corporation 
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DEC UNIBUS is a Trademark of Digital Equipment Corp. 


structure is broken up. 

This concept of networking as a 
management style has made the 
most headway in hardware-orient- 
ed, spread-out companies. Desk- 
top computers and phone lines 
are used, as are electronic mail, 
teleconferencing and remote 
computing. 

Electronic networks are used to 
send memos and policies, make 
requests, ask for ideas, consoli- 
date incoming information, reach 
decisions, lay out future planning 
and design new products. This 
type of network offers a chance 
for an employee to cut across the 
organization and to move innova- 
tion through the corporate struc- 
ture. This may be a use of comput- 
er conferencing that enthusiasts 
did not predict several years ago, 
but there is no doubt it is taking 
place today. 

The fifth and most talked about, 
most written about and most ex- 
pensive type of teleconferencing 
is full-motion videoconferencing. 
This type can be divided into two 
subgroups: special event or ad 
hoc networks and dedicated or 
corporate networks. 

Special event networks are set 
up by associations, companies or 
organizations interested in getting 
a message from one originating 
point to many points around the 
U.S. or the world. There are 
networking organizations that 
specialize in the complete pro- 
cess of client consultation, pro- 
duction of the video show and 
networking all the multiple re- 
ceive sites. 

Dedicated networks, on the 
other hand, are usually located on 
a or associated premises, 
and they can be used informally 
for half an hour or an hour to con- 
duct a meeting between Point A 
and Point B to solve a specific 
Hoe pe or to replace routinely 

eld meetings involving travel. 

Three sales must be made for 
corporate videoconferencing to 
succeed. First, the concept must 
be sold to top management. This 
becomes more important as the 
cost increases. Second, the tele- 
communications manager must 
bless the deal. And finally, the us- 
ers must agree to try teleconfer- 
encing. 

During this third step, things 
can break down in a corporation. 
The market for teleconferencing 
will never be realized as long as 
teleconferencing rooms are de- 
signed with an extremely high- 
tech look and are therefore intimi- 
dating to low-tech users. The 
market for teleconferencing will 
never be realized as long as the te- 
leconferencing room that every- 
one is urged to use is located right 
next to the office of the chairman 
of the board and lower-level em- 
ployees are intimidated by enter- 
ing the carpeted executive suite. 

Teleconferencing will never 
take off in corporations as long as 
using the room itself is more com- 
plex than using a telephone. But- 
tons, dials and lights are not what 
most executives want in a telecon- 
ferencing room. Simplicity, ease 
of use and good audio are what 
first-time users are looking for ina 
dedicated teleconference room. 


Four recent studies indicate 
that healthy growth is ahead for all 
types of teleconferencing. Quan- 
tum Science Corp., Future Sys- 
tems, Inc.; Frost and Sullivan, Inc. 
and Creative Strategies Interna- 
tional, Inc. have all made recent 
projections on teleconferencing. 
Each of the four organizations 
predicted a healthy growth for the 
industry. Quantum Science said 
that the number of teleconferenc- 
ing rooms used by corporations 
and associations will triple be- 
tween 1983 and 1988. Frost and 
Sullivan predicted that revenues 
of teleconferencing providers will 
jump 800%, from $370 million in 
1983 to $3.4 billion in 1992. 


F THE FIVE TYPES 
of teleconferencing, 
the prediction indicat- 
ed that audio-plus — 
or audiographics — 
and full-motion dedi- 
cated networks will be 
the biggest winners. 
Audiographics —__con- 
ferencing was project- 
ed to increase to a $1-billion in- 
dustry in 1990, and _ video 
teleconferencing was projected 
for $600 million in 1990. Full-mo- 
tion teleconferencing was project- 
ed to have a 620% growth be- 
tween 1983 and 1988 in the U.S. 
alone. 

Three years ago, there were 
similar predictions about the ex- 
pected marvelous growth of tele- 
conferencing, particularly video 
teleconferencing. Somehow, 
these predictions did not come 
true, and many teleconferencing 
product and service suppliers are 
still waiting for those bright days 
to come. Several factors com- 
bined to slow the growth of tele- 
conferencing in the last few years, 
and among them were the 1982 
recession, airline deregulation 
and the insistence within the tele- 
communications industry that te- 
leconferencing was a substitute 
for travel. 

Instead, teleconferencing pro- 
vides executives, managers and 
professional staff with more of 
their two most precious commod- 
ities: time and communications. 
Video teleconferencing is a cor- 
porate weapon, a corporate asset, 
not just a cost displacement. 
Therefore, teleconferencing pro- 
vides an increase in productivity 
more than it offers a substitute for 
the travel dollar. 

There is no research yet on how 
video teleconferencing really af- 
fects the way we do business. We 
do not know yet who really is ben- 
efiting and in what ways. We are 
not sure where the growth mar- 
kets are, who is buying and what 
the nonbuyers are doing. 

Today’s teleconference users, 
particularly those stepping up to 
the corporate dedicated network 
arena, will soon have answers for 
us based on their own personal 
experiences. 

Those wildly optimistic fore- 
casts of three years ago may yet 
come true three years from now, 
once the real and provable bene- 
fits of increased productivity are 
realized and documented. a 
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INTERNATIONAL 


By Eric J. Novotny 


As the teleconferencing market grows in the U.S. and elsewhere, 
it is expected that the growth will include applications across na- 
tional borders. National public teleconferencing networks and 
private, intracorporate networks can benefit greatly by having in- 
ternational extensions to their domestic systems. While time 
zones do narrow the overlap of business days, transcontinental 
distances certainly work in favor of teleconferencing. But are 
there any appreciable differences in services, technology or ap- 
plications when teleconferencing goes international? 

The answer is that there are substantial new challenges » 

Novotny is director, Market Research and Service Develop- 
ment, Communications Satellite Corp., Washington, D.C. 


International 


in designing and implementing 
an international teleconferencing 
network, arranging for an interna- 
tional teleconference event and 
interconnecting national telecon- 
ference networks. Before looking 
at some of the differences, howev- 
er, it is helpful to survey briefly 
how international teleconferenc- 
ing is done today. 

Three major types of telecon- 
ferencing networks are involved. 
First, there are private teleconfer- 
encing networks, usually dedicat- 
ed to a closed users group. Typi- 
cally, such networks have their 
teleconferencing terminals or 
rooms in corporate offices that are 
then linked by _ international 
leased lines or even by dial-up 
lines. There are examples of pri- 
vate teleconferencing networks 
whose use is occasionally loaned 
to outside parties; this is not yet 
common practice internationally. 
Regulations in some countries 
limit the extent to which leased 
communications lines can be 
shared or resold to third parties 

A second type of teleconferenc 
ing network would use the so- 
called public room. In this case, 
the telecommunications adminis- 
tration in a given country has its 
own interconnected teleconfer- 
encing rooms that can be sched- 
uled for anyone desiring to pay for 
a teleconference. An example of 
this system would be AT&T's Pic- 
turephone Meeting Service in the 
U.S., or the Confravision network 
operated by British Telecom in 
the UK. In some cases, such pub- 
lic rooms can be privately owned 
and operated, such as the Intel- 
met service of Intercontinental 
Hoteis and Comsat General Corp. 
Using the Interlink international 
service of Satellite Business Sys- 
tems and British Telecom facili- 
ties, the teleconferencing rooms 
of the International Hotels in Lon- 
don and New York are linked. 
Customers book the rooms in 
half-hour increments. 

The third major type of telecon- 
ferencing network involves spe- 
cial events. Both the private and 
public examples usually involve 
dedicated terminal equipment 

‘and often ‘dedicated telecom- 
munications links . designed for 
business meetings of small 
groups. Gatherings of large audi- 
ences, such as conventions, con- 
ferences, shareholders’ meetings 
and so on can use teleconferenc- 
ing for presentations by remotely 
located speakers or even to link 
remote conference sites together. 

In such instances, equipment is 
usually installed especially for the 
event with temporary telecom- 
munications links ordered for its 
duration. For hotels or convention 
centers that also have facilities for 
small meetings via teleconferenc- 
ing, it is also possible to share the 
same links for special event tele- 
conferences in large auditoriums. 

At the international level, the 

s of teleconferencing are sim- 
ilar to those familiar in domestic 
applications: audio, audio-graph- 
ics, freeze-frame video and full- 
motion video. Private and public 
networks often employ a mixture 
of these. Today, audio and audio- 
graphics applications that employ 


voice-grade communications can 
be established by temporary dial- 
up links into the public-switched 
telephone networks of the coun- 
tries involved. When more than 
two points are connected, one lo- 
cation usually serves as a hub to 
bridge the remaining points to- 
gether. For most applications, es- 
tablishing such networks is only a 
matter of ensuring compatible 
equipment at each location. 

Among countries that share a 
common border, teleconference 
links can be established using the 
terrestrial cable of microwave fa- 
cilities, although distances and 
bandwidth requirements may 
make satellite facilities prefera- 
ble. Even in densely populated ar- 
eas of the world, such as Western 
Europe, satellite communications 
have been used extensively in te- 
leconferencing trials and experi- 
ments. 

The long-haul needs of irans- 
oceanic teleconferencing can also 
be met by satellite communica- 
tions and, to.a lesser extent, by 


submarine cable systems. Today, 
the U.S. handles ‘several telecon- 
ferencing events via the Intelsat 
system using facilities similar to 
those for other international tele- 
vision transmissions. Other tele- 
conferencing services are provid- 
ed using dedicated digital links 
for freeze-frame and compressed 
video. Presently, all these dedicat- 
ed wideband links connect the 
U.S. with the UK, although expan- 
sion to several other countries is 
in progress. Freeze-frame and 
compressed video are also offered 
through submarine cable systems 
between the U.S. and the UK. Ana- 
log television transmissions are 
not available in present undersea 
cables. 

One significant boost to inter- 
national teleconferencing is the 
new international business ser- 
vices package offered by Comsat, 
using the Intelsat satellite system. 
Designed to operate from smaller 
earth stations located in urban ar- 
eas — such as the New York Tele- 
port — or on customer premises, 
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this new service, called Digital 
Express, makes available digital 
links from 64K bit/sec up to 
2.048M bit/sec from the U.S. to 
many countries. A frequently en- 
countered obstacle to di ital tele- 
conferencing links has been the 
long lead time and expense of ob- 
taining wideband local connec- 
tions in each country. The new 
satellite services are able to leap- 
frog these problems by bringing 
the international links geographi- 
cally closer to the ultimate users 
of the service. An added feature of 
significant value to teleconferenc- 
ing is the availability of these digi- 
tal links on a part-time as well as a 
dedicated basis, the former per- 
mitting charges for only the satel- 
lite time actually used. 
International teleconferencing 
seems to be headed in several di- 
rections, all of which can take ad- 
vantage of these new international 
communications services. At one 
level, there will be an increasingly 
expanding market in =. to- 
gether public networks from 


country to country. International 
extensions to public teleconfer- 
encing services can automatically 
expand a national system of tele- 
conferencing facilities by a signif- 
icant factor. In this way, each 
country can expand the use of its 
system into the others’ national 
markets. 

Private teleconferencing net- 
works, extended for international 
applications, can also enhance 
their use and value to an organiza- 
tion when coupled with new digi- 
tal services. While it may not be 
possible in all cases to justify in- 
vesting in an international earth- 
station network exclusively for te- 
leconferencing, it may be advanta- 
geous to include teleconferenc- 
ing along with other private 
network needs — voice, data and 
facsimile, for example. Such a 
scheme could be particularly at- 
tractive using part-time bookings 
for the video link. 

In terms of technological de- 
velopments in teleconferencing, 
it appears that the market is mov- 


ing in a decidedly digital direc- 
tion. Especially for video applica- 
tions, digital networks offer the 
cost advantages of bandwidth 
compression and the security ad- 
vantages of cryptography. 

As the industry moves in this di- 
rection, some problems will un- 
fold concerning transmission 
standards and compatibility. 
There is work underway in various 
international forums to address 
standards issues, but definitive 
standards have yet to emerge in 
either 1.544M bit/sec transmis- 
sion, used by the U.S. and Japan, 
or 2.048M bit/sec transmission, 
used in Western Europe, for ex- 
ample. Standards issues in analog 
television have been successfull 
addressed over the years, and, 
with pressing commercial needs, 
there is every reason to expect 
that agreements will be reached 
here as well. 

At the same time, one must al- 
ways keep in mind that one or 
more ends of any teleconferenc- 
ing network will be under the 
control of a foreign administration 
and thus will require mutual 
agreement on_ standards and 
equipment. Designers  accus- 
tomed to having management and 
technical control over a national 
or corporate network do not al- 
ways enjoy such control in an in- 
ternational application. Choice of 
equipment, pricing, limitations 
on use or restrictions on crypto- 
graphic systems can complicate 
international network designs. 
Dealing with these realities is 
necessary for succeeding with an 
international service. Early efforts 
to identify and resolve such issues 
are highly desirable. As the mar- 
ket begins to show increasing 
promise, international coopera- 
tive efforts will also be stimulated 
further. 

Perhaps the most promising 
demonstration of interest and co- 
operation in international ‘cle- 
conferencing to date was the In- 
ternational Teleconference Sym- 
posium (ITS), held in April 1984. 
Not only was international tele- 
conferencing the prime subject of 
the conference, but it also had the 
unique quality of being held in 
five cities simultaneously — all 
linked at various times through in- 
teractive video links. During des- 
ignated international sessions, 
speakers and audiences in Phila- 

elphia, London, Sydney, Austra- 
lia, Tokyo and Toronto could see, 
hear and interact with one anoth- 
er. Except for this world session, 
all the two- and three-way tele- 
conferences used digital video 
transmissions at 1.544M bit/sec. 

In Philadelphia, the U.S. hosted 
the first commercial all-digital 
video teleconference with Austra- 
lia and Japan. Participants could 
also compare the live perfor- 
mance of four different video cod- 
er/decoders. 

The ITS conference, cospon- 
sored in the U.S. by the major in- 
ternational communications carri- 
ers and Comsat, demonstrated 
that a high degree of international 
cooperation is achievable in pro- 
moting new technologies and ap- 
plications of teleconferencing in 
the world arena. 
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COMPUTER 
CONFERENCING 


By Thomas B. Cross 


Computer teleconferencing — sometimes called computer-as- 

sisted communications, text or terminal teleconferencing — is a 

computer software system located on a mainframe system that al- 

lows interactive communications among people in different geo- 

graphical locations via a network mainframe. By using an on-line es 

memo system to record communications among participants, ae . 
each participant can be more deliberative in his thinking,» 
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Computer 
Teleconferencing 


without the immediate and often 
demanding pressure found in a 
face-to-face meeting. 

Members of a computer tele- 
conference always have access to 
complete documentation of their 
common project. Because this 
text is machine-readable, it may 
be searched by keyword, date or 
source and integrated with the in- 
dividual user’s private text files. 

The main impetus 
for the spread of com- 
puter teleconferenc- 
ing may be the possi- 
ble savings in time, © 
energy and money in 
— large num- | 

ts of people in one | 
place at one time. 

Computer teleconfer- 
encing cannot re- 
place the camaraderie 
and social aspect of 
face-to-face meetings; 
however, it does offer 
an attractive alterna- © 
tive when the main 
purpose of a comput- 
er teleconference is 
the dissemination ~ 
and exchange of in- © 
formation. : 

Not only are time 
and space removed as 
critical factors, but 
the computer tele- | 
conference is self-do- 
cumenting, and each 
user can compile a J 
complete transcript 
of it as the computer | 
teleconference _pro- 
ceeds (see figure at 
right). 

People communi- 
cate at their best be- | 
cause they have the 
time to say exactly 
what they mean to 
say. Moreover, since 
the transcript is ma- 
chine-readable, it can 
be searched and edit- © 
ed electronically. In 
addition, when the 
computer teleconfer- 
ence is over, the tran- 
script can be edited, © 
printed and distribut- 
ed. Thus, people that did not take 
part in the original activity can re- 
ceive transcripts of it. 

Because it does require some 
typing ability, computer telecon- 
ferencing will find converts 
among those people who are al- 
ready familiar with computers and 
computer terminals. The typing 
skill that is required is not tre- 
mendous, particularly if the user 
simply needs to access informa- 
tion that has been provided by 
others. 

An electronic meeting —_ be 
structured to permit absolute free 
dom of access by any member or 
to restrict entry according to what- 
ever scheme the organizers think 
appropriate. 

In most computer teleconfer- 
encing systems, there are four lev- 
els of access. These four access 
levels are: 
sGlobal, for example, bulletin 
board; 
® Limited group access, for exam- 
ple, conference topics; 
® One-to-one, for example, elec- 


tronic mail; 
® Private, for example, memo or 
scratch pad. 

This means that everyone has 
access to the bulletin board, while 
participation in conferences and 
discussion topic areas is limited. 
Electronic mail is useful for short 
messages. These messages can in- 
clude questions such as, “Let’s 
have lunch,” or “Did you get that 


report fin- 
ished?” The § 
memo area is | 
for individual 
use. 

The use of | 
computer tele- 
conferencing, — 
as opposed to 
traditional ways 
of correspond- 
ing, provides 
an ongoing 
electronic _fil- 
ing system for 
systematic and rapid retrieval of 
information: an electronic library 
at the user’s fingertips. Most com- 
puter teleconferencing systems 
are like electronic desks that have 
places for memos, letters, mes- 
sages, bulletin board and calen- 
dar. 

Computer teleconferencing dif- 
fers from electronic mail in that it 
is structured to fit the specific re- 
quirements of each user commu- 
nity. 

In addition, the decision to use 
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Computer Teleconferencing 
Communications Options 


vonguet teleconferencing _in- 
stead of electronic mail, or vice 
versa, should be carefully consid- 
ered. This decision should repre- 
sent a careful matching of grou 
communications dynamics wit 
technical requirements. 

Typically, applications that re- 
quire close group interaction and 
a historical transcript are better 
suited for computer teleconfer- 


encing. On the 
other hand, ap- 


plications that 
involve point- 
to-point, one- 
to-one data in 
files shared by 
groups are 
more appro ri- 
ately handled 
with an elec- 
tronic mail sys- 
tem. The tele- 
conferencing 
software and 
the flexibility that permits materi- 
al to be switched among the vari- 
ous subsystems make computer 
teleconferencing attractive as a 
medium for cooperative action. 
Computer __ teleconferencing 
generates a different type of social 
interaction than the type that is 
generated by either audio or vid- 
eo teleconferencing. Formulating 
thoughts and typing them at a ae 
board are, of course, qualitatively 
different processes than express- 
ing them verbally to a group. 


With computer teleconferenc- 
ing, there is an ongoing interac- 
tion. A computer teleconference 
participant need not respond right 
away as though on the telephone 
or in front of a camera. As a result, 
reflection and precise expression 
are possible with the use of com- 
puter teleconferencing. 

In addition, issues can be ex- 
plored and resolved on an ongo- 

ing basis, rather than 
being allowed to ac- 
| cumulate. 

Computer telecon- 
ferencing is potential- 
ly less confrontation- 
al than face-to-face 

» meetings. It also sim- 
plifies an inherentl 
difficult task: the abil- 
ity to reach a consen- 
sus among several 
people in a fairly 
short time. 

Walter O. Roberts, 
the founder of the Na- 
tional Center for At- 
mospheric Research, 
has developed his 
own computer tele- 
conferencing _ proto- 
cols. According to 
Roberts, some of the 
most important con- 
cerns include: 

& The need to encour- 
age people to prac- 

‘tice, as in drivers’ 
education; 
= The need to devel- 
op a buddy system to 
share ideas and give 
support; 
athe need to devel- 
Op a system to over- 
come the fear of typ- 
ing; 

@ The need to estab- 
lish communications 
~ protocols concernin 
> who speaks an 
when; 

GEliminating gram- 
matical and_ typo- 
graphical issues and 
encouraging the par- 
ticipation of all. 

In addition, the te- 
leconference manag- 

er should establish separate dis- 
cussions pertaining to desired 
communications formats. These 
separate discussions include: 

@ News flashes, which involve 
short, one sentence items; 

® Editorials, which involve one- 
page, forceful opinions; 

@ Essays, which are structured in- 
depth reports. 

Within the next five years there 
will be more than 30 million per- 
sonal computers installed world- 
wide, with many connected via 
networks to corporate offices 
from either the field or offices in 
homes. 

In the office, it is generally 
known that most professionals 
spend an average of 20% of their 
work time on document-related 
activities and at least 50% of their 
time in meetings. Desk-to-desk 
teleconferencing, which was first 
heralded by AT&T’s Picturephone 
——s Service, has become a re- 
ality. 

The Wang Laboratories, Inc. 
Personal Image Computer com- 





bines an image scanner with the 
personal computer. In addition, 
the recently introduced IBM Per- 
sonal Computer/XT-Video Con- 
ferencing Unit allows the users to 
integrate video with personal 
computer software. 


HIS WILL BRING 
about major changes 
in the teleconferenc- 
ing industry with the 
emphasis on_ small- 
scale, desk-to-desk te- 
leconferencing rather 
than on the multi- 
million-dollar video 
teleconference room. 
Computer teleconferencing will 
be one of the key tools used with 
financial modeling, graphics and 
word processing. 

In addition, teleconferencing 
will also be paired with decision 
— systems and artificial in- 
telligence, which are available for 


Computer teleconferencing is one of 
the easiest technologies to learn 
because it combines many of the 

advantages of letter writing with the 

dynamics and power of the computer. 
The protocols required for this 
technology are minor when compared 
with audio and video teleconferencing. 
Moreover, it will be the most pervasive 
of the teleconferencing technologies 
because of the availability of 
personal computers. 


managers. and executives much 
faster than ever before. 
Computer teleconferencing is 


one of the easiest technologies to 
learn because it combines many 
of the advantages of letter writing 


Computer 
Teleconferencing 


with the dynamics and power of 
the computer. The protocols re- 
quired for this technology are mi- 
nor when compared with audio 
and video teleconferencing. 

Moreover, computer telecon- 
ferencing will be the most perva- 
sive of the teleconferencing tech- 
nologies because of the 
availability of personal comput- 
ers. 

There are several key advan- 
tages of computer teleconferenc- 
ing: 
® It does not have any time restric- 
tions. 

@ It does not have any geographi- 
cal restrictions. 

® It can be yeas at a low cost. 
® It has self-documenting and fil- 
ing features. 

wit does not require the use of 
acting or performing skills. 

wit features self-pacing and self- 
training. 

#it allows multiple participation 
in many conferences. a 


1 Diverse Features 


The principal features in a com- 


puter or text teleconferencing 


system, in addition to electronic 


s cea ar- 
eas. A conference with its discus- 
sion areas is essentially a written 
diary of the actual comments 
from each conferee. 


-A conference is the principal - 


area, which serves much like a 
book title. Within the confer- 
ence, there are discussion areas 
like the chapters in a book or les- 
oi a Swe ok ions ma’ 
eld on various topics, specif- 
ic interests and work activities. 
= Personal noi 
Each writer has private, secure 
files or memo areas — with op- 
tional rd protection — 
that are kept on-line for easy use. 
These files perform the function 
of an electronic desk — file fold- 
ers containing memos, plans and. 
correspondence. These notes or 
— ~ be sent — to oth- 
er teleconference participants or 
to the conference discussion 


file. 
@ On-line bulletin board. This is 
the electronic version of the hall- 


tepads and files. 


pany activities, 
3 now 


way bulletin board. Advertise-. 
oe noe ee — can be 
posted to area for system- 
wide access. Many electronic 
bulletin boards are used for em- 
ployment meeting an- 
nouncements, job notices, com- 
policies and 
) and a wide 
range of other bull: ‘ 

® Status and tracking functions. 
This function provides the con- 
ference member with informa- 
tion about new comments that 


have. been. sent to the confer- 
ence, new mail and information 
about keeping track of project 
activities. 

®@ Management and di- 
rectories. These allow the con- 


‘ference members to know how 


long they have been working at 
an activity. The directory is a use- 
ful system for finding out exactly 
which conferences are on the 
system and identifying confer- 
ence mem or whoever else 
might be interested in a confer- 


ence on current topics. 
& On-line search operations. The 
capability of the computer sys- 
tem to perform functions’ far 
more rapidly than by hand ea 
in finding information quickly. 
in addition, after the search is 
completed, the results can be 
dispatched instantaneously next 
door or around the world. 
@ On-line voting, polling and 
testing. This feature allows for 
secret roll call (where the voters 
are known), true-false or multi- 
ple choice votes, polls or tests. 
§ Gathering. The gathering func- 
tion collects personal memos, 
mail and conference discussion 
comments and organizes them. 
"On-line real-time meetings. 
While most computer confer- 
ences are actually performed in a 
non-real-time environment, this 
feature offers an on-line here- 
and-now conversation mode. 
The system knows who is on the 
system. It can help organize a 
conversational session like the 
telephone or face-to-face meet- 
ings, except that the statements 
are made in text form. 

— Thomas B. Cross 
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Now that we’re published monthly, 
you have twice the opportunity to 
reach the communications market... 


November December 


October 


Communications net- 
works are switching to all- 
digital. AT&T and MCI are 
using fiber-optic-based 
transmissions and satel- 
lite services. We'll explore 
how these changes affect 
users, and what the op- 
portunities are for ven- 
dors. 


Closes August 31 


Who uses digitized- 
voice store-and-forward 
systems? What’s the lat- 
est on combining voice 
and data? Telephony has 
branched out into many 
sophisticated systems. 
We'll look at how voice 
communication is bein 
integrated into the whole 
communications system. 


Closes October 5 


Almost a year after the 
AT&T breakup, users 
have been deluged by 
companies promising one- 
stop shopping. We'll look 
at the dominant vendors, 
offer guidance on select- 
ing a vendor, and discuss 
the pros and cons of mak- 
ing a single-vendor com- 
mitment. 


Closes November 9 


Call the Sales Office nearest you to reserve space for your ad. Or, if you prefer, fill 
out the coupon below and return it to: Christopher F. Lee, Associate Publisher, 
Computerworld On Communications, 375 Cochituate Road, Box 880, Framingham, 


MA 01701. Do it today. 
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ROBERT KEIPER VIEW 


Robert Keiper has devoted the past 12 years of his professional life 
to the pursuit and perfection of teleconferencing. That means his 
career has spanned the effective lifetime of this still little-used 
technology. 

During the past four years, be has consulted with such notable 
companies as General Motors Corp., General Electric Co., J.C. 
Penney, Inc., Northrop Corp., American Satellite Co. and Com- 
pression Labs, Inc. 

A strong advocate of teleconferencing in its multifarious 

= forms, he passionately takes to its defense and quickly points » 





Robert Keiper 


out its successes. In bis opinion, 
the major stumbling block to its 
widespread proliferation is a gen- 
eral lack of knowledge on the sub- 
ject. He is starting bis own con- 
sulting firm to make tbat point, 
among many otbers. 

The 49-year-old Keiper lived a 
dramatically different life before 
getting involved with teleconfer- 
encing. He was an “independent 
student” in New York, studying 
such subjects as economics, poli- 
tics and philosophy. 

The real drama in bis life back 
in those days came from Project 
Liberty, a one-man play be lifted 
from bis incomplete novel on the 
American Revolution. Keiper 
combined the roles of eight actors 
into one — sometimes played by 
bimself, The presentation was 
staged more than 2,500 times. 

He is married and bas a three- 
year-old son. On Communica- 
tions Editor Bruce Hoard inter- 
viewed bim recently on videotex. 


Maybe we could start out with 
you giving us a brief bistory of te- 
leconferencing. 

I suppose that the history should 
begin with audio conferencing as 
developed by the Bell System. 
That goes back about 25 years to 
the Bell conference-call concept. 

It was not heavily utilized and 
not too many people even recog- 
nized its potential, and to a large 
extent, they still don’t. Audio con- 
ferencing is still tremendously 
underutilized compared to what it 
is capable of delivering. 

I became involved in telecon- 
ferencing in 1972, when I went 
with a small company in New 
York called Telesession Corp. 
They were doing audio confer- 
encing, but not just to put people 
together on the wire. They used 
audio conferences as a means to 
an end. They did focus on group 
research and another service they 
called word-of-mouth marketing, 
both of which were very powerful 
and still are. Telesession is still 
successful and is doing fine work 
in New York. 

What fy experience} taught 
me was that there are a lot of hu- 

‘ man factors in teleconferencing 
that most people could not recog- 
nize because you need experi- 
ence to recognize those things. 

And I began to realize that the 
human factors of teleconferenc- 
ing were probably the most im- 
portant aspects of the whole tech- 
nology. 

In fact, it is not even a techno- 
logical issue. It is a cultural phe- 
nomenon. And I think that is why 
teleconferencing was not heavily 
utilized when it first appeared in 
audio form and when it first ap- 
peared in video form back during 
the early [Picturephone Meeting 
Service (pMs)} days in the '70s. 

To a large extent, it still is suf- 
fering from the same misposition- 
ing. Most people today consider it 
to be a technological issue, and 
they fail to appreciate how impor- 
tant the human element is. 


What role did the PMS play in 
teleconferencing’s evolution? 

Probably the most important role 
of all. It brought the possibility of 


something that looked and felt 
like face-to-face meeting, deliv- 
ered electronically, into public 
awareness for the first time. And 
that probably was the most impor- 
tant step that was ever taken in the 
history of teleconferencing. 

It made people aware that the 
technology was at least possible. 
But even so, it took many years 
following that initial PMS trial be- 
fore the concept of teleconferenc- 
ing began to accepted in the 
world. 


Tell me a little more about the 
PMS, exactly bow it was created 
and what bappened to it during 
its existence. 

Well, the initial trial period ran for 
a short period of time. I don’t re- 
member exactly — it may have 


There are always more channels than users on 


your ROLM® CBX II business communi- 
cation system. (Our ten-thousand- 
user system has more than 
twenty-three thousand channels S 
to handle voice and data.) No 
blocking at any time. Ever. 

And, thanks to its parallel bus 
and about 4¥ billion bits per second 
system bandwidth, the CBX II lets you 
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been 18 months or two years or 
so. There were a number of spe- 
cific companies involved and the 
public business was also invited 
to come in and use it. 


What was the time frame? 
I would say it was around 1976 — 
in that area. 


Was this a full-motion service? 

It was full-motion, and I am pretty 
sure it was just a straight analog 
full-motion, with no compression 
involved, so that the picture quali- 
ty was fairly good at the time. But 
I think it was all black and white. 
A lot of the rate structures that 
they gave on the thing — the 
charges — were extremely small 
compared with the actual cost of 
sending that amount of signal 


down the tube. 


So the idea was to sell a concept? 
Yes, they were trying to see if 
there was a business place for that 
concept. They ran the trial and got 
some good feedback from it, but 
most of the people that used it 
tended not to come back. 


was that? 
It is a complicated issue, but 1 be- 
lieve that it had to do with the fact 
that the benefits of videoconfer- 
encing are not really appreciated 
by first-time users. First-time us- 
ers do not have the context to rec- 
ognize that teleconferencing can 
actually deliver totally different 


benefits from face-to-face meet- 
ings. In fact, there are ways in 
which teleconferencing can actu- 


COUR BUS WON’T GET 
STUCK IN TRAFFIC. 


KVER. 


network a whole company full of common digital 


critters — telephones and terminals — plus all the 
latest high-performance devices: PCs, word 
processors, graphics terminals and computers. 
You can even network networks. 
On one system. — 

ROLM can deliver voice and data to the 
desk at speeds well beyond the much-discussed 

56Kbps. CBX II's advanced architecture gives you 
hundreds of kilobits, using existing telephone wire; 









ally be better than face-to-face. 
But first-time users tend not to no- 
tice those things. 


Now, we are mixing up terms 
bere — teleconferencing and vi- 
deoconferencing. Why do you 
use those two terms interchange- 
ably? 

They are not the same thing, of 
course. Teleconferencing is a 
more generic term. But when I 
said that there are benefits in tele- 
conferencing, I was talking about 
the whole gamut of forms of tele- 
conferencing. For example, in an 
audio conference, people tend to 
be more candid and open than 
they would face-to-face. 


What other forms of teleconfer- 
encing are there today? 


pin. 


There is audiographics telecon- 
ferencing, when you have audio 
conferencing and you augment 
that with some kind of graphics ca- 
pability between the two sites so 
that people can share graphics 
materials of different kinds. For 
example, you might have two 
squawk boxes and a [facsimile 
machine so that people can sen 
facsimiles back and forth and talk 
about them at the same time. That 
would be the most basic form of 
audiographics conferencing. 

In a sense, there is another 
form of videoconferencing that is 
sometimes called audiographics. 
That is called freeze-frame video, 
where you send one frozen image 
via a video system at a time. You 
can send people pictures that way 
but its most frequent use is for 


graphics materials. 


What about electronic black- 
board? How would you describe 
that? 
That is an audiographics system 
intended to be used in conjunc- 
tion with an audio conference. 
The shortcoming of an electronic 
blackboard is the fact that it is not 
truly interactive. In other words, 
the person who is sending the sig- 
nal is writing on a blackboard- 
type surface or a white board-type 
surface, and the picture is re- 
ceived both in his room and in a 
distant room on a video screen. 
So if the person at the receive 
location wants to make a change 
on that image, he has to write on a 
board that is blank and have his 
image appear overlaid on that 
















































































megabits, using other media. Try that 
on your favorite serial architecture. 

Are the steps killing you? 

Take the Ramp. 

CBX II is a breakthrough communi- 
cations controller. It’s the centerpiece 
for a totally digital, absolutely 
expandable communications system. 

Instead of the typical stops and 
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starts of expansion, CBX Il lets you grow 
smoothly, easily and very, very cost- 
effectively. You move up the ROLM Ramp with 
each new need for voice and data manage- 
ment. And you do it all on one system. 

If you want to know how fast, how far a 
business communica- 
tions system can go, 
don’t miss the bus. 


4900 Old Ironsides Drive, M/S 626, Santa Clara, CA 95050 
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screen that is across the way. 
There are systems now that allow 
people to write directly on the 
video screen and have that graph- 
ic appear as if they were drawing 
on that screen. That is truly inter- 
active because then the remote 
participant would also write di- 
rectly on the screen and have the 
image appear overlaid on the im- 
age he received. 


Are there any other major forms 
of teleconferencing we baven'’t 
touched on yet? 
Yes, computer conferencing. It is 
a major form of teleconferencin, 
that is extremely underutilized. 
But it is not often thought of in the 
same terms as the others because 
it can be asynchronous. That is, 
the participants can be in a com- 
puter conference but not neces- 
sarily at the same time. You can 
enter a computer conference at 
any point and see what messages 
have been developed since you 
were in the meeting last. 

Then you can make your com- 
ments and pop them back into the 


“In terms of the 


computer data base that is shared 
by all the other participants. 


Does that pretty well round up 
the various forms? 

Yes, you’ve got audio, which 
breaks out into two forms. Point- 
to-point audio would be with a 
speakerphone at each location. 
Multipoint audio can be where 
you have a group of 20 or 50 or 
more people all hooked into the 
same teleconferencing bridge — 
audio bridge — so that they can 
all hear each other. Usually, they 
just use handsets for that. We de- 
scribed audiographics. There is 
freeze-frame video, full-motion 
video and computer conferenc- 
ing. There is one other form that 
is also a form of teleconferencing. 
It is like a broadcast. It is called ad 
hoc or video advance. With that, 
there is a single broadcast site and 
that production is sent to a satel- 
lite by analog signal and then it is 
received in multiple receive sites 
all across the country. This is a 
good way to get the same message 
sent to a-multitude of locations at 
once. 


At this point, is teleconferencing 
a disappointment or a success? 

It’s both. In terms of the rate of in- 
crease of utility in teleconferenc- 
ing, it has been a disappointment. 
I think we have rounded the 
shoulder of that curve now, and 
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we are headed on a new track of 
faster and faster acceptance in 
utility. But it has been an enor- 
mous success in terms of what it 
has done for the people who have 
used it properly. There have been 
many occasions when people 
have put teleconferencing sys- 
tems in where they were not ap- 
propriate and where they had not 
done a careful evaluation of their 
requirements. Those systems tend 
to fail. But when people put the 
system in where it was needed, 
the success has been tremendous. 


Which people are using telecon- 
ferencing systems at this point? 
Lots of them. I’m working, at pres- 
ent, with some people at Boeing 
on some aspects of their system, 
and they have had tremendous 
success up there. They connect 
many of the engineering sites 
around Puget Sound with telecon- 
ferencing and videoconferencing, 
and they have saved tremendous 
amounts of money and done a 
great deal of fine work on the sys- 
tem. Now, they are going to be 
connecting remote sites around 
the country. 

Other real success stories have 
been Aetna, IBM — I can list a 
number of them. At Aetna and 
IBM, videoconferencing is mostly 
point-to-point. Johnson & John- 
son Corp. used an ad hoc video 
event right after the Tylenol poi- 
soning to announce its new prod- 
uct, and that video event sualidiely 


‘Somebody who bas experience with 
teleconferencing can go into a company, 
look at its communications needs and 
match those requirements to what tele- 
conferencing can deliver. Then the sys- 
tem is designed the way it should be, and 
the darn thing works. Otherwise, people 
are shooting in the dark.”’ 


saved Tylenol as a viable product 
in our marketplace. It did a super 
job for them and they knew just 
how to use it and did a tremen- 
dous job of putting that together 
in just a few days. 


How expensive is teleconferenc- 
ing, and what are the factors 
considered in buying vs. renting 
facilities? 

In videoconferencing, the public 
room would be the only way you 
could actually rent equipment. 
You can go to a [PMS] room or an 
[Isacomm, Inc.] room or soon 
there will be [Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.] rooms around, and you can 
go to these facilities and use them 
to talk to a distant location. It is 
sometimes inconvenient for exec- 
utives to go across town. But I 
think the public rooms are going 
to become more important as 
time goes by. The cost of putting 
in a motion facility right now is 
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still quite high. You can spend 
$300,000 per location for a mo- 
tion-video system. 

But those costs are coming 
down, and we are also going to be 
finding that the transmission costs 
are going to be coming down dra- 
matically over the next 18 months 
or two years. I think that that will 
be driving this industry very 
strongly. 


As far as the public rooms are 
concerned, can you give a price 
range on what it costs to use 
those kinds of facilities? 
I can give some prices for the 
[PMS] facilities — they have just 
recently had a new tariff on that, 
so I’m not going to be exact on my 
quote. But if you have two sites — 
say you're connecting San Francis- 
co and New York — you would 
ay a $40 setup fee ad then $165 
or a half hour for the use of the 
room. Then you have about $650 
per hour transmission cost be- 
tween the two locations. 


This is a videoconference, color, 
full-motion? 

Yes, with the voice switching on 
the cameras, graphics capabilities, 
lots of bells and whistles. 


What aspect of teleconferencing 
bas done the most to spread its 
popularity? 

The success of the users has been 
its most important aspect. That 
will play the most important role 
in the future. Perhaps I should 
back up. I think that AT&T’s ad- 
vertising campaign for teleconfer- 
encing has played a a impor- 
tant role in the spread of the 
technology. That built awareness, 
but the people who are using it 
successfully have shown the way 
for lots and lots of other people to 
get aboard. But what they found is 
that it doesn’t replace travel, but it 
improves productivity tremen- 
dously. 


What one aspect of teleconferenc- 
ing bas most discouraged poten- 
tial users? 

Probably cost or perceived cost. 
People see it as expensive, and 
they are not sure that it is going to 
pay off. The people who have put 
teleconferencing in the right 
place by doing a careful require- 
ments analysis first have found 
that the payback from. teleconfer- 
encing has been manyfold the 
cost. 


What form does resistance of te- 
leconferencing take in compa- 
nies? 

I think I should answer slightly 
differently from what your ques- 


tion asks. Usually, what keeps [te- 
a from happening 
in a company is that there is no 
real champion of teleconferenc- 
ing within the company, some- 
body who can explain what this 
can do for the company. And the 
reason that person doesn’t exist is 
that it is very difficult, unless you 
have a lot of experience with tele- 
conferencing, to analyze a compa- 
ny’s potential use of this medium 
and be able to show the company 
where the payback might be. 


How can a company decide 
whether or not teleconferencing 
ts right for it? 

That is my real field of work. I 
have been in the consulting arena 
in this field for a number of years, 
and the most important work that 
I've done has been developing re- 
quirement studies for companies. 
This is when somebody who has 
the experience with teleconfer- 
encing can go into a company and 
look at its communications needs 
— not its travel pattern but its 
communications requirements — 
and then can match those require- 
ments to what teleconferencing is 
and can deliver. Then the system 
goes in in the right place; it is de- 
signed the way it should be to 
support the specific, unique attri- 
butes of that environment. The 
proper users are identified and 
the right kind of promotion is 
done, and the darn thing works. 
Otherwise, people are shooting in 
the dark. Some people have had a 
great deal of success without us- 
ing consultants. 


How rapidly is the technology 
improving? 

The rate is incredible. The tech- 
nology is advancing very quickly. 


What does the future bold for te- 
leconferencing at this point? 

I would say that it won’t be long 
until video teleconferencing, in 
some form or another, is so com- 
mon that the word teleconferenc- 
ing will leave our vocabulary. It 
will be just communications, elec- 
tronic communications, but it is 
just a communications technique. 
It is going to become so silent 
that it won’t be a fight anymore. 


Do you see a day when we will 
have home.-to-home-type telecon- 
Serencing? 

Not particularly, although that is 
not impossible. I just don’t see a 
big requirement for that now. 


When is a face-to-face meeting 
more appropriate than a video- 
conference? 
Videoconferencing has proven to 
be a lot more versatile than any- 
body used to think. However, 
there is always going to be the im- 
portant presentation where you 
want to get to know the person at 
the other end better than you can 
electronically, where you want to 
take that person to lunch, where 
you want to press the flesh. 
Where those things are vital to 
the relationship, in a first major 
resentation, that will be done 
ace-to-face. But all the follow-ups 
from that point on can be handled 
with videoconferencing. g 
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The capability of twisted-pair wiring is a sub- 
ject widely debated yet often misunderstood 
by the industry. The question of whether it is a 
versatile medium with a future or a dying sym- 
bol of telecommunications’ yesteryear can 
only be answered by measuring its limitations 
and capabilities against potential applications. 

As corporate data transmission rates in- 
crease, network planners are looking to coaxial 
cable or fiber optics for transmission. When 
economics dictate, however, managers are re- 
examining the uses of the 100 million miles of 
copper already installed to get more bang for 
their transmission buck. 

Twisted-pair wiring is not a long-haul medi- 
um. Long-haul duties are carried out by micro- 
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wave radio, coaxial cable and satellite. The 
longest distance for which twisted-pair wiring 
is commonly used is in subscriber loop carri- 
ers. This digital-to-analog system, which covers 
the distance between the user and the local 
central office, employs a multiplexing scheme 
to increase a smaller number of existing cir- 
cuits. 

Twisted pair is still, however, a viable solu- 
tion for on-premises data networking, easily 
carrying 1.5M bit/sec for one mile or less and 
56K bit/sec up to three miles, according to 
George Pfister, president of Perspective Tele- 
communications Group in Paramus, N.J. In the 
past, however, if a private branch exchange 
(PBX) user wanted to double up on twisted 
pair and use it for both voice and data transac- 
tions, the bottieneck of high bursts of data traf- 
fic could bring the system to its knees.» 





Twisted Pair 


“The switches had originally 
been engineered for voice,” said 
Tom Willmott, director of user 
services at International Data 
Corp. (IDC), in Framingham, 
Mass. “With new switch designs 
the situation has eased up, and we 
can see that twisted-pair technol- 
ogy is not as constricted as we 
once thought.” 

Brad O’Brien, a vice-president 
at Perspective Telecommunica- 
tions Group, said that twisted pair 
is handicapped by the signal pro- 
cessing methodology used to 
drive it. 

“Twisted pair is not restricted 
to either the RS-232 limit or the 
voice 4 KHz limit,” he said. 
“Those restrictions are primarily 
attributable to the kinds of signal 
processing capability that were 


“‘The question is, what kind of topologies 
are we looking into? In terms of PBXs, 
you can get by with 56K bits. That is full 
bore, smashing data down. Where a cor- 
poration now bas two on-line 56K bit/ 
sec links, is everybody going to need to 
talk at 10M bits? Maybe in 1995, but not 
in the next couple of weeks,”’ Pfister said. 


available when RS-232 was stan- 
dardized — about 25 years ago. 
Since then, we have developed 
more sophisticated circuitry, such 
as the RS-422 interface. This stan- 
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The Cx-80 Data Exchange — network your 
PCs to one another, other micros, printers, 
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dard has not been popular but is 
capable of driving much higher 
speeds over much longer dis- 
tances. 

“The wire is the same,” he add- 
ed. “The only difference is the 
kind of signal you have put on it in 
order to be able to recognize it at 
the other end.” 

Unless a workstation uses high- 
speed applications, such as com- 
puter-aided design and manufac- 
turing or video, the cost of install- 
ing coaxial cable or fiber optics is 
not justified, according to Pfister. 

“Obviously, you are not going 
to send 400M bits over twisted 


pair. Not even 10M bits,” said Pfis- 
ter. “The question is what kind of 
topologies are we looking into? In 
terms of PBXs, you can get by 
with 56K bits. That is full bore, 
smashing data down. Where a cor- 
poration now has two on-line 56K 
bit/sec links, is eve ly going 
to need to talk at 10M bits? Maybe 
in 1995, but not in the next couple 
of weeks.” 

Much of the older wire under 
the streets is wideband 19 gauge, 
compared to the narrower 26 or 
28 gauge that is being installed in 
buildings today, O’Brien noted. 
“The bandwidth that can be driv- 
en on that larger twisted pair is 
going to be cleaner and purer in 
its signal quality,” he said. ‘“Inher- 
ently, 19-gauge wire has less ca- 
pacitance than the much thinner 
wire — 26- or 28-gauge — where 
the pairs are much closer to each 
other. This high capacitance of 
the thin wire means higher atten- 
uation and therefore lower trans- 
mission performance.” 

One of the limitations inherent 
in twisted-pair wiring is its sensi- 
tivity to interference. 

“When sending your transmis- 
sion through a wire, you need re- 
peaters where the signal is 





regenerated and pushed 
down the line,” explained 
Kim Myhre, communica- 
tions program manager at 
IDC. “This can either in- 
crease your error rate or 
pick up additional infor- 
mation by the time it gets 
to the receiving end. The 
more noise you deal with, 
the more intervention you 
need. You could get a lot 
more bandwidth out of 
twisted pair except for 
these error-rate _ restric-- 
tions. When you get to 
higher speeds, it makes its 
own noise.” 

Depending on the envi- 
ronment, however, there 
are precautions that can be 
taken to keep interference 
at bay. ‘The standard an- 
swer to interference on 
twisted pair is that AT&T 
for some 20 years has been 
using twisted pair for 1.5M 
bit/sec on T-1 circuits,” 
said O’Brien. 

He added that the prob- 
lem with any speed is get- 
ting the signal to the other 
end without interfering 
with the adjacent signals. 

“These two require- 
ments are somewhat in 
conflict,” he said. ‘But 
you just use precaution 
where you put those high- 
speed lines in relation to 
other high-speed lines as 
well as the signal genera- 
tor.” 


N ADDITION TO 
offering inherently 
less bandwidth than 
coaxial cable, twist- 
ed pair suffers by 
comparison because 
coaxial cable also of- 
fers more advanced 
modulation __tech- 
niques. So, if a work- 
station has physical or en- 
vironmental restrictions, is 
expected to accomodate 
future multiple-channel 
communications, uses 
high-resolution graphics 
or video, the user will 
need a higher speed trans- 
mission medium. 

Willmott noted that the 
big trade-offs in price and 
performance of twisted 
pair will be in building ret- 
rofitting. 

“With a new building, 
you can lay in twisted pair, 
coaxial cable and even 
throw in some fiber-optic 
cable in anticipation of 

our future needs. The 
ulk of the whole project’s 
cost is in labor anyway,” 
he said. “In an old build- 
ing, however, to rewire a 
concrete structure with co- 
axial cable when twisted 
pair and some fourth-gen- 
eration switch would do 
just as well just doesn’t 
make sense.”’ 

O’Brien observed that if 
a firm were thinking of 
sticking with twisted pair, 
it might consider getting 


some shielded wire. 

“You do not have the lo- 
gistic problems of having 
to worry about routing 
these cables, especially 
when you get close to the 
main distribution frame,’’ 
he said. 

‘Fiber and coaxial cable 
need a multiplexer. That 
will probably cost at least 
$100 per channel. In- 
stalled twisted-pair cable 
is a couple of dollars per 
foot at most.” 


While the omnipresent 
twisted pair may suit to- 
day’s needs, Myhre ob- 
served that there are a lot 
of network developers 
who feel it is dangerous to 
think in terms of current 
requirements only. 

“There is always a fear 
that some fascinating tech- 
nology or capability is go- 
ing to come along and this 
entire building full of 
twisted pair is not going to 
be able to handle it,” 


Myhre pointed out. 

As users continue to 
push data rates upward, we 
will start to see new types 
of transmission media, ac- 
cording to Myhre. One 
possibility is the type of 
cabling system recently 
announced by IBM — a 
data-grade conductor with 
twisted-pair wiring outside 
of the shield. 

“That is not telephone 
wire twisted pair, howev- 
er,” he said. ‘I think IBM 


__ ‘Token/Net : 
Powerful network performance 
for every need. 


, 
¥ 


CONCORD DATA SYSTEMS 


Twisted Pair 


has pretty much endorsed 
the concept of parallel 
networking, in that you 
use one network for data 
communications and one 
network for voice. 

“I think it will be a 
piecemeal sort of thing,” 
Myhre added, speaking of 
future wiring plans. ‘““You 
are going to see a mix of 
the media. Application re- 
quirements will be based 
on the type of technology 
required.” 
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Venture Capital 


particular company and its prod- 
uct, which he will only go so far as 
to describe as a “high-priced de- 
velopment system.” 

As a company that is a 
bit off the beaten track, it 
is clear that it is no sure 
winner. 

This explains his col- 
leagues’ skepticism. 

“If this were just anoth- 
er disk drive company, it 
would be easy,” he said. 

“But it is an extremely 
esoteric part of the market, 
with a total market of 50 — 
or 500. And it is hard to un- 
derstand. So others have 
rejected it,’ Wolff contin- 
ued. 

The venture capitalist 
spent 15 years working in 
the telecommunications 
industry before joining 
Rothschild Ventures. 

He is intimately familiar 
with communications 
technology and is there- 
fore something of a pre- 
cious commodity in the 
business. 

When he discusses the 
company currently under 
scrutiny, he underscores 
the fact that knowledge of 
the technology is essential 
in evaluating the company. 

As singly obsessed as 
Wolff seems to be with this 
company at the moment, 
however, venture capital- 
ism breeds very short at- 
tention spans, and in just a 
matter of weeks, this ven- 
ture will be a fact of the 
past for him. 

If Rothschild goes with 
it, its fate will unfold in 
any number of ways. 

It could turn out to be 
the one of five ventures 
that will do extraordinarily 
well; it could be in another 
category of companies that 
will balance out in the 
end; or in the final analy- 
sis, it could turn out to be a 
complete and utter wash- 
out. 

The burgeoning tele- 
communications industry 
has become ripe ground 
for venture capitalists 
looking for some sound 
investments. When a _ telecom- 
munications start-up company is a 
success, it is quite often a re- 
sounding success. 

According to the Venture Capi- 
tal Journal in Wellesley, Mass., 
more than $400 million worth of 
investments were put into tele- 
communications companies in 
1983. 

The fastest growing segment, 
according to the Venture Capital 
Journal, is data communications 
networks companies that manu- 
facture communications hardware 
and software. 

Such data communications 
companies represented 17% of all 
the heiaiting in 1983 that went 
into the telecommunications in- 
dustry. 

Another rapidly growing seg- 
ment is telephone systems, equip- 
ment and services, which in the 
past year represented 26% of all fi- 


nancing for the telecommunica- 
tions industry. 
Since McGill joined Rothschild 


Wolff is quick to point 
out that while the pro- 
cess involves an abun- 
dance of guesswork, it 


is not like playing 
craps. “It is an in- 


formed, multisensory 

conclusion based on 
many things. It is an op- 

timistic skepticism.”’ 


Ventures, the number of commu- 
nications start-ups that the compa- 
ny invests in has increased to the 
point where communications 
comprise well over half the firm’s 
total investments. 

“Since I have gotten here, com- 
munications has dominated our 
portfolio,” McGill said. 

“We look at it as one of our best 
investment opportunities,” the 
former president of American Bell 
explained. 

Wolff estimated that his compa- 
ny receives between 15 and 25 re- 
quests for capitalization each 
week. 

The proposals come from a full 
range of high-technology-related 
entrepreneurships. 

“We actually had one guy write 
in once to ask us to invest $1 mil- 
lion to bring high technology to 
Kansas,”’ Wolff said. 

“He said he needed the check 
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quickly. We sent a polite rejection 
letter,” the venture capitalist ex- 
plained. 

Of course, investing capital in 
start-up companies is fraught with 
risk, and Wolff is the first to admit 
that. 

“Of course, what all institution- 
al venture capital companies want 
is a company for investment that 
has a patent position on a product 
that takes ten cents to produce 
and sells for a dollar and has a 
shelf life of 100 years,” he said. 
“But in reality, no business is that 
good.” 

When Wolff examines a compa- 
ny, it is a process of mixing facts 
about a prospect and more elusive 
characteristics. 

“It is complicated. You cannot 
write formulas. A lot of it is intan- 
gible,” he pointed out. 

Some of the more tangible con- 


Wolff is the first to ad- 
mit that investing capi- 
tal in start-ups is 
fraught with risk. “What 
all venture capital com- 
panies want is a compa- 
ny for investment that 
bas a patent position on 
a product that takes ten 
cents to produce and 
sells for a dollar.” 


siderations, the venture capitalist 


keting methods and competition. 

“As for the intangibles, it can be 
the chemistry you observe or the 
chemistry you have with them,” 
he said. 

“It sounds corny, but small 
things can mean a lot,” he ex- 
plained. 

Wolff is quick to point out that 
while the process involves an 
abundant amount of guesswork — 
and ‘there are no facts in the fu- 
ture” — it is not like playing 
craps. 

“It is an informed, multisenso- 
y conclusion based on many 
things,” he said. 

“It is an optimistic skepticism. 
The idea is that you have to be en- 
thusiastic, but you also have to be 
skeptical as hell ,” he added. 

Euan Malcolmson, a partner at 
Chatham Venture Corp. in Lexing- 
ton, Mass., says that, as a venture 

capitalist, he looks to back 
a group of people that has 
a product or product idea 
for which the market 
could turn out to be ex- 
tremely large. 

“It is risk capital, there 
is no doubt about it,”’ he 
said. 

“If it goes bust, we write 
off our investment,” he 
continued. 

At a certain 
colmson 
“definitely 


oint, Mal- 
explained, it 
ecomes a 


hunch. And that is a hunch 

based on how we perceive 

the oe the motivation 
ri 


and the drive of the [chief 
executive officer]. 

“He may have a good 
product idea, but it is un- 
certain whether that is the 
product for the market. 
You never know until you 
take it to market,’ Mal- 
comson said. 

In many cases, those 
who venture into the fi- 
nancing of communica- 
tions companies are deal- 
ing with a technology that 
is not yet widely accepted 
and in some cases not yet 
heard of. 

One such _ enterprise 
that received venture capi- 
tal five years ago from 
Chatham Venture has es- 
tablished itself as one of 
the world’s foremost voice 
messaging companies. 

VMX, Inc. in Richard- 
son, Texas, was formed in 
1978, when voice messag- 
ing was virtually unknown. 

Today, VMX is a public 
company with a market 
value of more than $100 
million. 

“Now we are looking at 
companies that provide a 
function similar to VMX’s, 
but with a product that will 
be available for everyone 
on personal computers in 
their offices,” Malcolmson 
said. 

“That’s the marvelous 
thing about the U.S.,” he 
added. 

“There are people will- 
ing to take a chance on an entre- 


pointed out, can include price prenuer who has nothing more 


performance, management, mar- 


than a good idea.” 8 





Ungermann-Bass Unleashes 


Interface for IBM Personal Computer Users 


Ungermann-Bass, Inc. has in- 
troduced a network interface 
controller that will reportedly 
connect IBM Personal Comput- 
ers and selected IBM Personal 
Computer-compatible —_micro- 
computers to its Net/One local- 
area network system. 

Called the Personal Network 
Interface Controller (NIC), this 
plug-in board is compatible with 
other Net/One Personal Con- 
nection products. ; 

The Personal NIC offers users 
the same network capabilities as 
the company’s Personal Net- 


Multitenant Service Aid 
Unveiled for SL-1 Line 


A multitenant telecommunica- 
tions software package that will 
reportedly enable building own- 
ers to offer tenants the advantages 
of a digital private branch ex- 
change (PBX) was announced by 
Northern Telecom, Inc. — 

The Enhanced Multitenant Ser- 
vice for Northern Telecom Inc.’s 
SL-1 family of digital communica- 
tions systems offers shared access 
to trunk routes, integrated voice 
and text messaging and automatic 
call distribution, the vendor said. 

With this new software pack- 
age, an SL-1 system can reportedly 
operate as 32 PBX systems, with 
each unit having the potential to 
serve aS many as 512 tenant 
groups. The SL-1 PBX could allow 
or deny tenant organizations to 
call one another. It also permits 
managers to break down billing 
and management reports by sys- 
tem, tenant organization and ex- 
tension. 

The package will also reported- 
ly allow tenants to share various 
outside line services such as 
Wats for routing of voice and data 
calls. The service also gives ten- 
ants the flexibility of sharing their 
operators to handle incoming 
calls. 

Right-to-use fees will start at 
$3,484 and will vary according to 
the model of SL-1. 

Northern Telecom, Inc., 259 
Cumberland Bend, Nasbville, 
Tenn. 37228. 


Timeplex Unwraps 
Wideband Multiplexer 


Timeplex, Inc. has introduced a 
wideband multiplexer that report- 
edly performs both statistical and 
time-division mutliplexing at data 
link speeds of up to 64K bit/sec. 
The DTM48 is said to support a 
maximum of 48 user ports. 

The DTM48, when equipped 
for time-division multiplexing, re- 
portedly offers transparent chan- 
nels for the transmission of any bit 
pattern. A resynchronization fea- 
ture delivers a signal to external 
encryption devices after detecting 
a loss of synchronization on the 
data link. 


work Interface Unit (NIU), ac- 
cording to a spokesman for Un- 
germann-Bass. 

The Personal NIC was de- 
signed for use in Personal Com- 
puter workstations and executes 
its protocols in the Personal 
Computer. It offers high net- 
work thoughput by means of its 
packet-handling techniques, 
which utilize 12K bytes of re- 
ceive buffers and 4K bytes. of 
separate transmit buffers. 

This network interface con- 
troller supports all Net/One me- 
dia, including standard Ether- 


When time-division multiplex- 
ing ports are installed in the 
DTM48, the primary 64K bit/sec 
data link can be backed up with a 
hot spare. If the first line is lost, 
the unit automatically switches all 
traffic to the backup path. 

The DTM48 is priced at $8,375 
for the first unit when equipped 
with four time-division multi- 
plexed ports, four statistically 
multiplexed _— and the ae 
data link. Delivery of the unit will 
begin this fall. 

Timeplex, Inc., 400 Chestnut 
Ridge Road, Woodcliff Lake, NJ., 
07675. 


Graphics Tools Out 
For Apollo’s Domain 


Apollo Computer, Inc. has an- 
nounced both a graphics architec- 
ture for its family of Domain 
workstations and a color graphics 
engineering workstation. 

The graphics architecture, 
named Graphics Metafile Re- 
source, was designed to accom- 
modate emerging industry stan- 
dards. 

With Graphics Metafile Re- 
source, graphics are stored in a 
Graphics Metafile, which report- 
edly can be shared among appli- 
cations and can also be viewed on 
any Apollo workstation within a 
Domain local-area network. 

According to the vendor, the 
Metafile is a virtual file capable of 
storing up to 256M bytes of data, 
and it is structured for speed. The 
Graphics Metafile Resource is an 
editable, tree-structured data base 
that provides a set of routines that 
allow the applications developer 
to build and edit complex mod- 
els, the vendor said. Graphics data 
is a stored directly in 
world coordinates and can be 
viewed on all Domain worksta- 
tions. 

The Apollo Graphics Metafile 
Resource is a standard feature on 
all Apollo Domain workstations 
and will be included at no extra 
charge beginning this month. 

Existing Apollo customers can 
acquire an upgrade at no extra 
charge with the next release of the 
Apollo Aegis operating system, 
the vendor said. 

The latest addition to Apollo's 


net, 10M bit/sec thin-coaxial 
baseband, 5M bit/sec broadband 
and 10M bit/sec fiber-optic ca- 
ble. The Personal NIC also is 
said to permit the use of the full 
range of Net/One and Personal 
Connection software. 

The Personal NIC is priced at 
$595. ' 

When equipped with an op- 
tional on-board trarisceiver for 
use with thin-coaxial baseband 
cable, the unit costs $750. 

Ungermann-Bass, Inc., 2560 
Mission College Blvd. Santa 
Clara, Calif. 95050. 


family of engineering worksta- 
tions, the DN550, is reportedly 
compatible with the company’s 
entire family of workstations and 
software and has the capability of 
running over 250 existing scientif- 
ic and engineering applications 
from more than 80 third-party 
vendors. 

Systems software support for 
the DN550 reportedly includes 
Apollo’s proprietary operating 
system, Aegis, and AUX, the com- 
pany’s implementation of Bell 
Laboratories’ Unix System III soft- 
ware, a spokesman for Apollo 
Computer pointed out. 

The DN550, with 1M byte of 
main memory (four planes of col- 
or), a 19-in. color display, key- 
board and _ enclosure, costs 
$31,500, the spokesman for the 
vendor said. 

Apollo Computer Inc., 330 Bil- 
lerica Road, Chelmsford, Mass., 
01824. 


L-Net Enables 
Users to Perform 
Multiuser Applications 


L-net, a local-area network that 
reportedly permits dealers, sys- 
tems developers and end users to 
create and customize multiuser 
business applications, was an- 
nounced by Logical Business Ma- 
chines, Inc. 

The local-area network, which 
is based on the Microsoft, Inc. MS- 
DOS operating system, extends 
the company’s diplomat natural 
language for multiuser use with 
record- and file-level locking ca- 
pability, a vendor spokesman ex- 
plained. 

The network allows users to 
link as many as 64 microcomput- 
ers, share data files and applica- 
tions programs and pool costly 
peripherals, the vendor said. 

L-net is a linear-bus network 
supporting as many as 64 worksta- 
tions connected with a twisted- 
pair cable of up to 10,000 feet. It 
uses a Xerox Corp. Ethernet-like, 
carrier-sense multiple access with 
collision detection protocol with 
a data transmission rate of 2.5M 
bit/sec, the vendor spokesman 
maintained. 

File server kits tor converting 
hard disk computers are priced at 
$1,890. The hardware and soft- 
ware that is required to convert a 
stand-alone micro into a worksta- 
tion retails between $775 and 
$1,200, depending on its configu- 
ration. 

Network repeaters for each 600- 
ft. extension of the data bus are 
priced at $615 each. 

Logical Business Machines, 
1294 Hammerwood Ave., Sunny- 
vale, Calif., 94089. 


Management Tool Unveiled 
For Users of NCR Compten 3600 


NCR Comten, Inc. announced 
the Comten Communications 
Alerting Facility 1 Release 1, a 
network management and con- 
trol product that reportedly gives 
users real-time status and config- 
uration information on commu- 
nications lines terminated by a 
Comten 3600 communications 
processor. The Communications 
Alerting Facility also gives net- 
work operators dynamic control 
over the alarm, logging and dis- 
play parameters for their net- 
works. 

The unit allows users to estab- 
lish performance thresholds and 
parameters for individual lines 
or groups of lines. It then audi- 
bly or visually alerts users when 
any monitored communications 
line does not meet the defined 
criteria. 

Users can designate primary 
network nodes that can access, 
display or alter any Communica- 
tions Altering Facility informa- 
tion in the entire network. In 
multinode networks using the 
Comten Communications Net- 
working System, users can gath- 


er status on up to 15 remote sites 
by using a single display unit at 
one network node. Users can 
also configure remote sites to 
send status to multiple network 
nodes, a spokesman for NCR 
Comten said. 

The product consists of a soft- 
ware module, a keyboard and 
CRT display and an optional line 
printer. With the optional line 
printer, users can reportedly log 
copies of alert messages, the 
vendor said. 

Comten Communications Al- 
tering Facility is supported un- 
der Comten 3600 System Con- 
trol Software and can co-reside 
with other Comten software. 

The license fee for the Com- 
ten Communications Altering 
Facility software is $150/month 
or $1 re Purchase prices 
are $1425 for the Comten T-4050 
color display; $714 for the Com- 
ten T-4017 monochrome dis- 
play; and $780 for the Comten T- 
4032 printer. 

NCR Comten, Inc., 2700 Snell- 
ing Ave. N.,, St. Paul, Minn. 
55113. 
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EMS-Telex Enables 


IBM 370, 4300 Users to Send via Telex _ 


Marc Rubin Associates has an- 
nounced a software applications 
package that will reportedly al- 
low IBM 370 and 4300 series 
mainframes to communicate via 
Telex and TWX. 

The EMS-Telex package al- 
lows data stored in the computer 
to be recalled and sent to remote 
locations such as personal com- 
puters and Telex or TWX termi- 
nals. 

According to the vendor, the 
software can be used by virtually 
any business that has either an 
IBM 370 or a 4300 series main- 
frame running CICS data com- 
munications software under OS 
or DOS. 

It allows any user of an IBM 
3270 series or plug-compatible 


Liberty Unleashes 
DEC-Compatible Tools 


Liberty Electronics has un- 
veiled a voice and data communi- 
cations workstation and a pair of 
Digital Equipment Corp.-compati- 
ble products: a voice and data 
workstation and a video display 
terminal. 

Liberty's Freedom 212 Remote 


terminal to extract reports, por- 
tions of reports or data from ex- 
isting software and send them to 
a remote location. 

In an order entry or report 
transmission mode, the software 
will permit information recipi- 
ents to receive a hard-copy out- 
put via Telex, TWX or electronic 
data at any terminal. 

EMS-Telex enables the main- 
frame to hold outgoing Telex or 
TWX messages, sending them in 
batches to reduce message unit 
charges. 

Prices for the system begin at 
$12,000. 

Marc Rubin Associates, 16390 
Pacific Coast Highway #200, 
Huntington Beach, Calif, 
92649. 


Information Station reportedly 
features advanced terminal capa- 
bilities, a full-size tilt-and-swivel 
high-resolution display and a 106- 
key keyboard with 47 programma- 
ble keys. The unit also has an inte- 
gral Bell §212-A-compatible 
modem, a built-in 25-line phone 
directory and an automatic dialer. 
The workstation need only be 
connected to a desk telephone 
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than you think... 
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and uses existing phone lines, the 
vendor said. Liberty’s DEC-com- 
patible VDT, the Freedom 220, is 
reportedly VT220, VT100 and 
VT52__ software-compatible. Its 
standard features include a low- 
profile 106-key keyboard with 20 
programmable function keys. The 
12-in. diagonal, nonglare, phos- 
ey screen comes with a 25-line 
y 80-column display. 

Liberty’s DEC-compatible voice 
and data workstation, the Free- 
dom 222 Remote Information Sta- 
tion, is also said to be VT220, 
VT100 and VT52 software-compat- 
ible. The unit features an integral 
Bell. 212A-compatible modem, a 
25-line directory and an automatic 
dialer and is based on Liberty's 
Freedom 220 VDT. 

The Freedom 212 co»’s $1,295; 
the Freedom 220 VDT, 4795; and 
the Freedom 222, $1,395. 

Both the Freedom 220 and 222 
offer an amber screen option for 
an additional $25. 

Liberty Electronics, 625 Third 
Street, San Francisco, Calif., 
94107. 


Compten Unwraps 
Two Software Tools 


NCR Comten, Inc. announced 
two software products, the Com- 
ten Start-Stop 1 Release 5 and 
Comten Emulation Processing 4 
Release 5. 

According to the vendor, the 
Comten Start-Stop i, when used 
with other Comten Emulation 
Processing ee rovides 
switched- and dedicated-line con- 
nection, applications switching, 
automatic dialing and global and 
applications-dependent message 
processing. 

The Comten Emulation Pro- 
cessing 4 performs the data-han- 
dling tasks between Binary Syn- 
chronous Communications and 
asynchronous terminals and one 
or more IBM host computers. 

Comten Emulation Processing 
4 is a no-charge licensed software 
product. The license fee for Com- 
ten Start-Stop 1 is $81/month or 
$891/year. 


NCR Comten, Inc., 2700 Snell-* 


ing Ave. N,, St. Minn. 


DItIZ. 


Paul, 


Workstation Permits 
Concurrent Operations 


The Sigma-Data 3200, a work- 
station for text, data and commu- 
nications that permits concurrent 
sending, receiving and word pro- 
cessing by a single operator, has 
been released by Telecomet, Inc. 

The workstation’s features in- 
clude automatic dialing, redialing 
and timed transmission for telex 
and direct distance dialing, ac- 
cording to the vendor. It also fea- 
tures alphabetical organization, 
global search capability and text 
review by scrolling on the lower 
screen without disturbing text en- 
try on the upper display. 

Other features are a 256K-byte 
memory, 1.3M-byte disk storage 
and fully concurrent multiport ca- 


pability to communications proto- 
cols, according to the vendor. 
The Sigma-Data 3200 costs 
$6,900, with volume discounts 
available. 
Telecomet, Inc., 820 2nd Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Multiplexer Operates 
With Memorex Units 


Fibronics International, Inc. 
unveiled a fixed eight-port coaxial 
cable multiplexer designed for 
users of Memorex Corp. control- 
lers and IBM 3274/A local and re- 
mote control units. 

The Model FM1699 multiplex- 
er operates with the Memorex 
2074 controller and all Memorex 
Category A peripherals, according 
to the vendor. 

The multiplexer can communi- 
cate a distance of 4,000 feet over a 
single standard RG 62 A/U coaxial 
cable. 

At the peripheral side, a second 
Model FM1699 connects to the 
sole coaxial cable. 

It reportedly may be connected 
to eight peripherals, each of 
which may be located as far as 
1,000 feet from the unit, the ven- 
dor said. 

The Model FM1699 multiplex- 
er cost $2,200 per pair. 

Fiberonics International, Inc., 
325 Stevens St., Hyannis, Mass., 
02601. 


Units Enhance 
Infinet Products 


Infinet, Inc., has added two 
digital data service units to its 
line of network control and 
management products. These 
Integrated Service Units are 
said to be compatible with 
AT&T data service units, adding 
digital transmission and diag- 
nostic capabilities to the com- 
pany’s modem and multiplexer 
products. 

The Integrated Service Unit 
500 operates at external switch- 
selectable speeds of 2,400-, 
4,800- or 9,600 bit/sec, while 
the Integrated Service Unit 556 
transmits at 56K bit/sec, ac- 
cording to the vendor. Both 
controllers support up to 16 
lines. 

Test and control functions 
such as EIA lead control, com- 
mand status transmission to 
central site, automatic discon- 
nect of streaming terminals and 
test pattern generation for end- 
to-end testing can reportedly 
be supported by central site 
controllers. 

Both the Integrated Service 
Unit 500 and 556 are available 
in stand-alone or rack-mount 
models and feature both front 
panel indicators and switches. 

The Integrated Service Unit 
500 is priced at $925, and the 
Integrated Service Unit 556 
costs $1090. 

Infinet, Inc. 6 Shattuck 
Road, Andover, Mass., 01810. 





DEC Chip Combines 
Eight Asynch Lines 


A communications chip that 
combines eight asynchronous se- 
rial lines in one device was an- 
nounced by Digital Equipment 
Corp. 

Called Octart, the new chip is 
intended to meet demands: for 
more asynchronous data lines for 
connecting terminals, printers 
and other serial devices to 16- and 
32-bit microcomputers, terminal 
concentrators and multiplexers, 
according to the vendor. 

The hybrid chip, packaged in a 
68-pin, surface-mount carrier, is 
functionally equivalent to eight 
universal asynchronous receivers 
or transmitters. It features inte- 
gral, independent bit-rate genera- 
tors for each line, supporting data 
rates from 50- to 19.2K bit/sec. 

Prices for the Octart chip are 
$150 for single units and $123 in 
1,000-unit quantities. 

Digital Equipment Corp., 146 
Main St., Maynard, Mass. 01754. 


Dialog Net Aims 
To Stop Interruptions 


Dialog Information Services, 
Inc. has announced Dialnet, a 
dedicated, packet-switched net- 
work for its subscribers. The net- 
work will reportedly support dial- 
up orts with transmission 
speeds of 300- and 1,200 bit/sec. 

oe to the vendor, Dial- 
net’s prime feature is a circuit pro- 
tection capability that will elimi- 
nate interruptions in subscribers’ 
telecommunications connection 
to the host computer. High-vol- 
ume customers will be able to in- 
stall direct, leased-line connec- 
tions to Dialnet from _ their 
locations at speeds up to 9,600 
bit/sec, a vendor spokesman said. 

The first phase of Dialnet avail- 
ability begins this month with the 
introduction of access nodes in 
San Francisco; Portland, Ore.; 
Denver and other western cities, 
according to the vendor. 

Dial-up access to Dialnet is 
priced at $6 per hour. 

Dialog Information Services, 
Inc., 3460 Hillview Ave., Palo 
Alto, Calif, 94304. 


Codex Unveils 
Net Control Switch 


Codex Corp. has announced 
the 4803 Network Control Switch, 
which reportedly accommodates 
most common network interfaces, 


including V.35, V.24/RS-232-C 
and analog, for switching lines 
and devices at speeds up to 64K 
bit/sec. 

The 4803 automates technical 
control functions by enabling the 
testing and reconfiguration of re- 
mote nodes from a central site. It 
also provides greater network 
management flexibility through a 
channel alarming option, which 
enables users to monitor digital 
and analog data channels for user- 
defined alarm conditions. This 
option acts as an automatic warn- 


ing system for network problems. 

The CRT-based device uses an 
English language menu-formatted 
interface that guides the operator 
through monitoring and restoral 
procedures. All devices attached 
to the 4803 can be named by loca- 
tion, for example, to facilitate 
switching and restoral. 

This network control switch re- 
portedly is configured to recog- 
nize on-line versus backup equip- 
ment. In the event of equipment 
failure, the operator designates to 
the 4803 which device has failed 
and which to swap in, and the 
4803 automatically generates all 
analog and digital port-to-port 
connections. 

The 4803 Network Control 


Switch, configured with a control 
terminal and a basic system sup- 
porting 240 ports, starts. at 
$40,000. 

Codex Corp., 20 Cabot Blvd., 
Mansfield, Mass. 02048. 


-Sytek Upgrades 


Localnet Tool 


Sytek, Inc. has announced an 
upgraded software package for its 
Localnet 50/100 Network Control 
Center. 

According to a spokesman for 
the vendor, the Version 2.03 Net- 
work Resource Manager upgrade 
allows users of upper-case only 
terminals to locate a destination 


defined in their data bases as low- 
er case. 

The software package reported- 
ly will also check user data bases, 
noting and later correcting incon- 
sistencies. 

The Network Resource Manag- 
er is also said to allow multiple in- 
stances of the CONFIG and CEN- 
SUS modes to run concurrently on 
different ports, the spokesman for 
the vendor said. 

The Sytek software upgrade 
package is available at no addi- 
tional charge as part of Sytek’s 
$300 to $500 annual software sub- 
scription fee. 

Sytek, Inc., 1225 Charleston 
Road, Mountain View, Calif. 
94043. 


Getting timely information 
to 50,000 people who need it 
Crimea nica 
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Behind the action, 


x: tacle of the 1984 
QP 


pageantry and spec- 


Olympic Games is 
one of the most extensive data 
communications systems ever 
built. 

The Electronic Messaging 
System—12 computers, 1,700 
terminals, 300 printers—was 
created for the 1984 Olympics 


by AT&T. And tied together with 
Infotron networking equipment. 


The EMS is designed to 


replace the old system of hand- 


carried reports in the world’s 


first multi-site Olympics. It does 


everything from displaying 
event results, to supplying ath- 
lete biographies for reporters, 


to providing schedules, qual- 
ifying information and personal 
messages to the participants 
themselves. 

The system's true complexity 
lies in the numbers of people 
it serves: the 50,000 officials 
and reporters, coaches and 
athletes of the Olympic family. 
But the demands placed on it 
are very much like the demands 
all Infotron customers place on 
their networks. 

Performance. Flexibility. 
Reliability. 

Advanced Network Integra- 
tion from Infotron—a sound 
basis for networks of any size 
or configuration. Simple. 

Or breathtakingly complex. 


We're proud of the part we're 


playing. 


9 North Olney Avenue, Cherry Hill, NJ 08003 
Or call toll-free: 1-800-345-4636 


Send for our informative book, 
Making It Through the Maze of Data 
Communications. 
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Modem 
Features 
Built-In Diagnostics 


NCR Comten, Inc. unveiled the 
Comten 7164-0200 modem, a 
4,800 bit/sec switched-line mo- 
dem for point-to-point network 
configurations. The fully synchro- 
nous modem operates over un- 
conditioned, voice-grade lines in 
half-duplex mode, features built- 
in diagnostics and uses main- 
stream diagnostics, according to 
the vendor. 

The Comten 7164-0200 uses 
digital signal processing for 98% 
of the modem’s functions includ- 
ing modulation, demodulation 
and dynamic equalization, accord- 
ing to a spokesman for the ven- 
dor. 

Pricing for the Comten 7146- 
0200 starts at $3,850, and quantity 
discounts are available. 

NCR Comten, Inc., 2700 Snell- 
ing Ave. N.,, St. Paul, Minn. 
55113. 


Transceiver 
Designed to Send 
Classified Documents 


Ricoh Corp. introduced a Rapi- 
com digital facsimile transceiver 
designed for secure transmission 
of classified government docu- 
ments. 

The R-3312 is a high-speed, 
compact digital facsimile system 
capable of transmitting highly 
sensitive documents over normal 
unconditioned voice-grade tele- 
phone lines or dedicated net- 
works, according to a vendor 
spokesman. 

It operates through a 9,600 bit/ 
sec step-down modem and 
achieves transmission speed of 30 
seconds per page for average den- 
sity, standard-size documents, the 
vendor said. 

In addition, the Rapicom 3312 
reportedly offers a package of 
standard features including error 
detection, turnaround polling, 
around-the-clock unattended re- 
ception and an automatic docu- 
ment feeder, the vendor spokes- 
man maintained. 

Pricing for the Rapicom 3312 
will be approximately $12,000. 

Ricoh Corp., 5 Dedrick Place, 
W. Caldwell, NJ. 07006. 


Image Processor 
Introduced 


International Imaging Systems, 
Inc. announced its System 600, a 
multiuser, image processing soft- 
ware package capable of integrat- 
ing image and nonimage applica- 
tions. 

System 600 is modular in de- 
sign. In addition, the system ac- 
commodates multitasking, multi- 
ple hosts and multidimensional 
data bases with network control 
and data base management infor- 
mation system capabilities to sup- 
port a series of applications mod- 
ules, according to a spokesman 
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for the vendor. 

Each workstation on a System 
600 multiuser network reportedly 
can be used for a different image 
or nonimage application. 

The number of workstations 
that are capable of utilizing the 
System 600 is limited only by the 
number of control processing 
units that make up the network, 
according to the spokesman for 
the vendor. 

Costs per workstation for the 
System 600 range from $18,000 to 
$65,000, depending on the com- 
plexity and final location of the 
configuration. 

International Imaging Systems, 
Inc., 1500 Buckeye Drive, Milpi- 
tas, Calif, 95035. 
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Multiplexer Out 
For Q-Bus Systems 


MDB Systems, Inc. has an- 
nounced MLSI-F-DZ11-E, a 16- 
port DZ11_ software-compatible 
multiplexer for Q-bus computers. 

The multiplexer subsystem in- 
cludes a Federal Communications 
Commission-compliant 3-by-5 in. 
distribution panel with 9-pin con- 
nectors that bring out multiplexer 
functional signals such as trans- 
mit, receive, carrier detect, ring 
and data terminal ready, a spokes- 
man for the vendor said. 

The design of the rear panels in 
MDB chassis and Micro/11 report- 
edly permits the use of two pan- 
els, allowing the installation of 32 


BM 


lines of multiplexed data into a 
5'4-in. chassis, the vendor spokes- 
man said. 

To maximize the number of dif- 
ferent modules used with the rear 
panels, the two 25-pin connectors 
of each 16-channel distribution 
panel can be internally discon- 
nected from the DZ11 circuitry by 
jumper plugs, the vendor spokes- 
man said. 

In addition, they can be recon- 
nected to the two ports of an 11/ 
23 Plus CPU or MXV11 multifunc- 
tion module, according to the 
spokesman for the vendor. 

The MLSI-F-DZ11-E 
$2,600. 

MDB Systems, Inc , 1995 N. Ba- 
tavia St., Orange, Calif. 92267. 
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CALENDAR 








AUG. 6-7, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
— Understanding Telecommuni- 
cations Technologies. Contact: 
Telestrategies, Inc., 6842 Elm St., 
Suite 102, McLean, Va. 22101. 

AUG. 6-10, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. — Computer Capacity Plan- 
ning for Sperry 1100 Systems. 
Contact: Compumetrics Training 
Institute, P.O. Box 3051, Com- 
merce, Texas 75428. 

AUG. 6-10, AUSTIN, TEXAS — 
Artificial Intelligence. Contact: 
AAAI, 445 Burgess Drive, Menlo 
Park, Calif. 94025. 


AUG. 6-10, ANN ARBOR, 
MICH. — Contemporary Data 
Communications Networks Con- 
ference. Contact: Engineering 


Summer Conferences, 100 Chrys- 


ler Center, North Campus, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
48109. 

AUG. 9-10, MINNEAPOLIS — 
PBXs vs. LANs: Selecting Your Sys- 
tem. Contact: Architecture Tech- 
nology Corp., P.O. Box 24344, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55424. 

AUG. 9-10, HOUSTON — The 
Data Communications Opera- 
tions Center. Contact: The Ameri- 
can Institution for Professional 
Education, Carnegie Building, 
100 Kings Road, Madison, N,J. 
07940. 

AUG. 13-14, | HARTFORD, 
CONN. — Supporting and Main- 
taining the Data Communica- 
tions Network. Also, Aug. 20-21, 
Chicago; Aug. 27-28, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. Contact: Data-Tech Institute, 
386 Franklin Ave., P.O. Box 569, 
Nutley, NJ. 07110. 

AUG. 13-14, BOSTON — Lotus 
1-2-3, Plus an Introduction to 
Symphony. Contact: Personal 
Computer Management Associa- 
tion, 11928 N. Earlham, Orange, 
Calif. 92669. 

AUG. 13-15, NEW YORK — In- 
troduction to Data Communica- 
tions. Contact: WDP, Suite 2008, 
310 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

AUG. 13-15, PORTLAND, ORE. 
— Analysis and Systems Architec- 
ture Seminar and _ Workshop. 
Contact: Jane Crosswhite, Ober- 
land Associates, 4036 N.E. Sandy 
Blvd., Portland, Ore. 97212. 





Let Persyst 
IBM PC t 


our 


more to talk about. 


We have a full range of com- 
munication solutions to talk about. 
That’s why Persyst is your single 
source for the most flexible, the most 
cost efficient ways to tie your IBM 
PC to your mainframe computer. 





For instance, one solution is 
our Coax/3270. This single-slot 
expansion board lets you connect 
your IBM PC directly into virtually 
any IBM 3270 environment. And 
with our 3278/79 emulation soft- 
ware, it’s easy to share information 
between your mainframe and 
IBM PC. 

And that’s just the start. 
Persyst has other solutions that will 
help you incorporate your IBM PC 
into almost any IBM communica- 
tions environment, including SNA 
or Bisync. 


your 
ing to 


we have 


With our DCP/88 and our 
Multiple Protocol Communications 
controller (MPC), you can create 
a sophisticated, remote, multi-user 
3270 environment. One that can 
support up to nine devices, including 
five printers and four PCs func- 
tioning as 3278/79 display stations. 
Or, use either the DCP/88 or MPC 
to configure 2780/3780 or HASP 
RJE workstations. 

Because Persyst’s communica- 
tion solutions are built on powerful 
software-controlled multiple 
protocol hardware, you'll have maxi- 
mum configuration flexibility. And 
this means you'll be able to modify 
your communication strategies as 
your needs change — without con- 
stantly reinvesting in new hardware. 
It’s your guarantee for the future. 

And wnen you're ready to talk 
about quality and reliability we 
have plenty to say about that, too. 
All Persyst products are submitted 
to one of the most stringent testing 
and quality assurance programs in 
the industry. We’re so confident 
in our quality and reliability that 
we back our products by a 2-year 
warranty. 


So if you’re looking for flexible, 1. 


low cost and reliable solutions for 
IBM PC to mainframe communica- 
tions, talk with Persyst. But be 





Cluster Controller 


prepared to spend some time, 

because we have lots to talk about. 
Persyst Products, Personal 

Systems Technology, Inc., 17862 

Fitch, P.O. Box 19615, Irvine, 

California 92714. Telephone: 

(714) 660-1010 Telex: 467864 


THE PERSYST FAMILY OF 
PERSONAL COMPUTER PRODUCTS 














AUG. 13-15, BOSTON — Com- 
puter Graphics ’85 East. Contact: 
NCGA, 8401 Arlington Blvd., Fair- 
fax, Va. 22031. 

AUG. 13-17, SAN FRANCISCO 
— Structured Systems Analysis 
and Design. Contact: Sandra Ci- 
liano, American Management As- 
sociation, P.O. Box 319, Saranac 
Lake, New York, N.Y. 12983. 

AUG. 15-17, BOSTON — 
Networking Personal Computers. 
Also, Aug. 22-24, San Diego; Aug. 
29-31, Orlando, Fla. Contact: Per- 
sonal Computer Management As- 
sociation, 11928 N. Earlham, Or- 
ange, Calif. 92669. 

AUG. 15-17, CHICAGO — 
Data Communications. Contact: 
Center for Advanced Professional 
Education, 1820 E. Garry St., Suite 
110, Santa Ana, Calif. 92705. 

AUG. 15-17, COLUMBUS, 
OHIO — Unix. Also, Aug. 22-24, 
Atlanta. Contact: Center for Ad- 
vanced Professional Education, 
1820 E. Garry St., Suite 110, Santa 
Ana, Calif. 92705. 

AUG. 15-17, SAN FRANCISCO 
— Integrated Office Systems for 
ey og hate Productivity. Con- 
tact: The Institute for Professional 
Education, 1515 N. Court House 
Road, Arlington, Va. 22216. 

AUG. 15-17, ST. LOUIS — Lo- 
cal-Area Networks. Also, August 
22-24, Atlanta; Aug. 27-29, Boston. 
Contact: Data-Tech Institute, 386 
Franklin Ave., Nutley, N.J. 07110. 

AUG. 20-22, NEW YORK — 
Building a Data Communica- 
tions Network. Contact: WDP, 
Suite 2008, 310 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

AUG. 20-24, ENGLEWOOD 
CLIFFS, N.J. — Network Perfor- 
mance Management. Contact: 
The Institute for Software Engi- 
neering, 510 Oakmead Pkwy., 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 94086. 

AUG. 22-24, CLEVELAND — 
Data Communications: A Com- 
plete Overview and Update. Also, 
Aug. 27-29. Contact: Data-Tech 
Institute, 386 Franklin Ave., P.O. 
Box 569, Nutley, N.J. 07110. 

AUG. 22-24, HARTFORD, 
CONN. — Office Automation and 
the Technology Revolution. Also, 
Aug. 15-17, Portland, Ore.; August 
27-29, Princeton, N.J. Contact: 
Data-Tech Institute, 386 Franklin 
Ave., P.O. Box 569, Nutley, NJ. 
07110. 

AUG. 27, NEW YORK — Intro- 
duction To Local-Area Networks. 
Contact: WDP, Suite 2008, 310 
Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

AUG. 27-29, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. — Data Communications 
Systems. Contact: The Institute for 
Professional Education, 1515 N. 
Court House Road, Suite 303, Ar- 
lington, Va. 22216. 

AUG. 27-30, NEW YORK — 
CICS Debugging. Contact: David 
Shapiro, SysEd, Inc., 1 Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10016. 

AUG. 27-30, SAN DIEGO — 
11th Annual North American 
Data General Users Group Con- 
ference. Contact: Karen Lewis, 
North American Data General Us- 
ers Group, c/o Data Generai 
Corp., 4400 Computer Drive, 
Westboro, Mass. 01580. 
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John King remembers SNA and SDLC 1 mix-ups. 


Communications consultant 
Jobn King, above, has been wres- 
tling with the vagaries of IBM net- 
works for many years. 

In the 1976-77 time frame, I 
was product planning and market- 
ing manager for communications 
controllers for Memorex Corp. 
We had a hard-wired controller 
that was compatible with the IBM 
2701, 2702 and 2703 called the 
Memorex 1270 and a programma- 
ble unit called the 1380, which 
supposedly would eventually be 
able to run Network Control Pro- 
gram (NCP). 

I had hilarious conversations 
with customers asking us to make 
a 1270 work with Synchronous 
Data Link Control (SDLC). 

We were fairly certain that if 
push came to shove, we could 
demonstrate it in 30 to 60 days, 
because it was definitely a matter 
of installing Usart chips that had 
the capability of running SDLC. 
No one ever bothered to explain 
to the customers that there is a big 
difference between Systems Net- 
work Architecture (SNA) and 
SDLC and that the 1270, just like 
the 2701, was totally incapable of 
running NCP. 

A typical conversation with a 
customer went like this: The cus- 
tomer said, “Can you make it run 
SDLC?” 

“Sure, but you wouldn’t buy it,” 
we replied. “But we would be 
happy to buy it,” the customer 


said. ““We love our 1270, and we 
really want it. We just want it to 
run SDLC.” 

We got to the point where we 
said, “All right, if we sold it to 
you, you would have to tum 
around and sue us because it 
would not do what you wanted.” 
The customers wanted it to run 
SDLC. They never understood 
that they wanted the machine to 
run the whole of NCP, which later 
became Advanced Communica- 
tions Function:(ACF) NCP VS. 

There was so much misunder- 
standing back then. People really 
believed that SNA and SDLC were 
synonymous. Here is how we fi- 
nally straightened the customers 
out: We had to go one step further 
with a chalkboard, draw out a dia- 
gram and tell them, “This is what 
goes into the host computer. This 
is Vtam. Here is what goes into 
the front-end processor, which is 
called NCP. And, by the way, it 
can run bisynchronous of SDLC, 
but that is almost inconsequential 
compared with NCP, which is a 
highly complex piece of software 
that does other functions.” 

“You mean a 1270 or 2701 can’t 
do that if it runs SDLC?” the cus- 
tomers asked. It took a lot of con- 
vincing. 

Based on my experience to 
date, I am not sure that everybody 
out there understands the differ- 
ence between SNA and SDLC, 
even yet. 
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liability for errors or omissions. 
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CLEAR YOUR DESKS FO 
THE PERSONAL TERMINAL. 


Introducing a desktop revolution. The Personal Terminal™ California/Santa Ana (714) 476-0244 
from TeleVideo® This smart terminal is no bigger than the California/Sunnyvale (408) 745-7760 
in-basket it replaces. Yet it costs much less than a full-size Georgia/Atlanta (404) 447-1231 


. : : . . Illinois/Chicago (312) 397-5400 
terminal. And it will clearly simplify the way your Ainsiahiniaiatiiencin (617) 890-3282 
company works. 


New York/New York (516) 496-4777 

Use it to send and receive electronic mail. Check inventory Texas/Dallas a ere 
: Central Europe (31) 2503-35444 

and sales figures from the corporate data base or tap sient Riad (44) 9-905-6464 

: : : : é ! pe 

into outside data services. The 9-inch screen is easy toread. —_ southern Europe (33) 1-686-4412 

The professional keyboard is easy to use. Standard fea- ae 

tures include two RS-232 ports and 7 function keys (shift- 

able to 14). An attached telephone is optional, as well as 

a 300 or 300/1200 baud internal modem which can auto- 

dial up to 28 phone numbers. For a more productive and 

cost-effective office environment, get in on TeleVideo’s 

Personal Terminal revolution. 


Call us at (800) 538-8725 for more information. (In California call 
(408) 745-7760) or contact your nearest TeleVideo office: 


TeleVideo Terminals 


& TeleVideo Systems, Inc. 


Service is available nationwide from General Electric Instrumentation and Computer Service Centers 
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Swear by your modem. Not at it. 

Living with errors in computer communications is a little like playing Russian 
Roulette. Sooner or later you're going to get into trouble. 

Ifmistakes are waiting to happen in your business, you need the Microcom 
SX/1200™ modem. It's the only modem that gives you error-free communications on anybody's 
phone service—even the discount ones you've been afraid to use. It will even give you 
error-free access to UNINET and Telenet. 

The SX/1200 implements a machine-independent, error-correcting protocol 
called MNP™ In normal service, you would have to wait six years for it to make its first mistake. 

That's 10,000 times the reliability of any other modem. It detects transmission errors and 
keeps sending the data until what you send is what they get. 

This error correcting ability makes the SX/1200 the stand alone modem that 
stands apart. It also stands apart because It's the world's only modem that can also be 
inexpensively upgraded to 2400 baud two-wire, full duplex operation. 

In addition, it's Bell 212A compatible, supports RS-232 devices and can be rack 
mounted. It stores up to nine telephone numbers (36 digits each) witha battery back-up. And 
ithasa simple, character-oriented command structure, with control ofall modem functions 
from local devices. 

Allofthis error correcting wizardry can be yours for about the same price as 
modems that make an occasional innocent mistake. 


If you would like toll-free information about the SX/1200, please call 1-800-322-3722. 
Microcom, Inc., Norwood, MA 02062. : 


SXT20O0MODEM 
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UNINET isa trademark of United Telecom Communications, Inc Telenet isa trademark of GTE Telenet Communications Corporation 





